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Literature. 
THE BOLD COMMODORE. 
A NEW BALLAD. 
For the “ Albion.” 
Commodore Wilkes was a mariner bold ; 
Let his adventures be plainly told. 


In the prime of his days, he sailed on a cruise, 
To search for Antarctic Polar news ; 


Then he published a book of his voyage—and himself; 
But the book and the Commodore laid on the shelf. 


Commodore Wilkes, twenty years on shore, 
When the war broke out was afloat once more ; 


And, hearing by chance of Slidell and Mason— 
Such a prize for him as the Fleece for Jason— 


He swore by his gods it were utterly idle 
To stand upon trifles with Mason and Slidell. 


So the San Jacinto was put on the scent, 
And with shotted guns overhauled the Trent, 


While the Commodore thought, as his prey he neared, 
“I may President be—if I’m not cashiered !” 


He was out of his reckoning, might have been smarter, 
For in catching the Trent he had caught a Tartar ; 


But the squall blew over, and things were calmer, 
When out came Semmes in the Alatama. 

Commodore Wilkes was now in his element, 

And to scour the seas, in search of her, well he meant. 


From Havana to Kingston, Nassau to Bermuda, 
He sailed and he s \—-fated still to elude her ; 


Nor better his luck in pursuit of the Florida, 
Another sad growth of these “ bella horrida.” 
Commodore Wilkes, at Barbadoes one day, 
Was invited to dine in a courteous way 


By the Governor.—* No!”, quoth he, “I must decline ; 
here ‘a pirate’ has banquetted, Wilkes cannot dine !” 

In a huff to St. Thomas he next leads the dance, 

Where he finds two blockade-runners waiting a chance. 


Quoth the bold Commodore, “ You my prizes shall be, 
So soon as you venture to put out to sea!” 


Now there happened just then to be lying in port 
A stout English frigate, steam up hove short, 
So the poor little skippers ran under her lee ; 

And the Phaeton convoyed them safe out to sea. 


This is all of the story ; nor moral remains 
To be gleaned from the Commodore’s oft-wasted pains ; 


For it must be Dame Fortune, that constantly bilks 
All the deepest-laid plans of bold Cemsatediore Wilkes! 
ALEXANDRA’S WELCOME. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
Blow soft! March Wind! the song that thou singest 
Aloft in the sails, is a song of jo 


Flow free, O Tide! the freight which thou bringest 
Is human love that hath no alloy. 


Refrain, wild Waves, from your restless tossing— 
Faithful as couchant hounds that day— 

Keep the sea, while our Bride is re 
Smooth as the face of some sheltered bay. 


Ship! proud Ship! ride thou swift and steady, 

Gently breasting the ocean foam— 

The land is near, and the welcome ready— 
Bear her safe to her island home! 


Shifting Sands,—which the waters, beating, 
Furrow with many a rippling line,— 
Kiss her feet with your humblest 
The land is hers by a right divine. 


Wave, ye Flags, with a joyous duty, 
Brightly wave as she steps on shore ; 

Shout, ye crowds, for the Beauty, 
Shout, to the echo of “ One cheer more !” 


Prance, sleek Steeds, with your fairy burden, 
Follow, ye gazers, with breathless pace ; 

Happy are they who can earn for guerdon 
Some chance smile from that lovely face ! 


Bo hearts, that by Thames’ blue river, 
your fresh meadows of Eton, wait— 
Send the cheer which your throats give her, 
Like the lark’s song, “to Heaven’s gate ;” 


with a fond emotion, 
of your youthful pride, 





And when, in old 
Ye speak 


of the 








Tell how the child of the Northern Ocean 
Rode in state as your 's bride; 


Tell how to Windsor’s gorgeous 
With eyes that sparkled, and eager arms, 
And ch flushed red, like a chain of flowers, 
Ye drew her on, in her maiden charms! 


aa * * - * * 





MY FIRST RUN. 


1 may as well say at once that I do not believe “ man never 
is, but always to be blest.” This is a poor, sour sort of philo- 
sophy. Better is it to hold that, in this world of ours there is 
happiness to be harvested, aad that the gathering of it depends 
very much upon ourselves. 

It is my conviction, confirmed by recent experiences—some 
of which I am about to narrate—that an English country- 
house, at this time of year, affords the constitutents of a very 
respectable paradise. Not many months ago I was a guest at 
such a one, in Northamptonshire, where neither fog nor rain 
could damp our spirits or chill our pleasure. There was sport 
enough, and sportsmen in sufficient number, to make the days 
pass quickly, and a due proportion of ladies to render the 
evenings delightful. 

On the second evening of my visit, the piano was giving 
out, beneath the skilful touch of a certain Miss Morland, the 
grand notes of one of Beethoven’s sonatas, and the conversa- 
tion was pretty equally divided between the merits of the 
great composer, and the fortunes of the day in cover-shooting 
—with occasional variations touching the past musical season, 
and the superiority of breech-loaders over the common sport- 
ing gun—when I overheard an observation which made me 
aware that the Pytchley Hounds would meet the next 
morning within three miles of my friend’s house. The rapid- 
ity with which the news s' among the party, to the ex- 
tinction of every other subject, and even to the silencing of the 
piano, convinced me that those who were neither hunters nor 
huntresses formed a very small minority. 

In a moment Miss Morland turned on her music-stool right- 
about-face, and, addressing a pretty fair-haired girl sitting 
near her, said : 

“You go, I hope, dear,—don’t you ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the little Lady Caroline, awakening at 
once from an attitude of demure attention to a Diana-like 
enthusiasia, and assenting freely, without looking for acquies- 
cence to her mamma—a full-blown wallflower—who was 
seated on the opposite side of the room, deep in an argument 
with our good-natured and warm-hearted host, Mr. Danvers. 

He would have felt far more at home leaping a five-barred 
gate, than whilst thus discussing the imperial policy of France 
with Lady Towcester—an ambassador's widow, who therefore 
set up for a female diplomatist. 

Indeed, to say the truth, Lady Caroline looked up from the 
folds of her sky-blue silk rather reassuringly towards Major 
Anton, who manifested some anxiety at Miss Morland’s ques- 
tion, and stroked his moustache with evident complacency as 
he thought of the pleasure of a good run at the side of this 
fair girl. It was not very difficult to see that she occupied all 
of the gallant Major’s po which the requirements of “ the 
service,” his horses, and dogs, had not previously e . 

The moment that an opportunity occurred, Mr. vers was 
glad to effect a retreat from Lady Towcester. She manifes- 
ted her victory by the very decided air of triumph with which 
she turned to talk with a quiet old lady at her side, one of those 
well-informed con machines—so helpful to shy 
young ladies—so n to nervous bachelors—and so in- 
dispensable to small dinner-parties. . 

ur host came across the room to the couch on which I was 
seated between a charming Anglo-Indian—whose husband 
was perha 
—and a Miss Keith, who, with her father, a Hertfo 
squire, formed part of the company, and whose acquaintance 
I had made during a previous visit. 

“Come, ladies, and you, Mr. Templar, what are you going 
up to inthe morning? You must hunt or shoot; we have 
no skulkers here. Tomkins will show you some fine sport in 
the covers, Mrs. Linton, if you won't follow the hounds,—al- 
my really, I don’t know what will become of your crino- 
line down in the Ashwood spinney, where, even in the rides, 
there are bramble thick enough to throw a horse down.” 

“T never hunted—in my life,” said Mrs. Linton. 

“ Nor I, but once or twice,” Miss Keith joined in. 

“ Nor I,” said their companion on the couch. 

“Oh, as for you, Mr. Templar, I’ve already looked you out 
a horse, and I mean that you shall see a run, whether you can 
ride or not.” ’ 

“You must strap me on, then, Mazeppa-like,” I humbly re- 

lied, “ for I am only a roadster, and might otherwise be left 
the first ditch.” 

“ Oh, stuff an’ nonsense, sir; all you've got to do is to keep 
your fiands low ; don’t ride on your reins, and sit well back ; 
my horse, Rover, will do the rest for ycu.” 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Danvers, might as well be blindfolded,” 
said I, determined nevertheless, to submit myself to fate and 
to the guidance of Rover in the chase of to-morrow. 

“You'll do well enough, I can see ; and you won't be far off 
at the finish, if you let Rover have his way.” . 

“ And if I keep on his back, which you must permit me to 
say is rather doubtful.” 3 ‘oa ; 

* Well, I hope Mrs. Linton and Miss Keith will go to take 
care of you.” 

“] think we shall at least ride over to the meet,” said Mrs. 
Linton, looking towards Miss Keith, and receiving a consent- 
ing smile. 

f So be it then,” said our host, “ you shall have a couple of 
nags that won't object if you change your mind, and like to 
see Mr. Templar win the brush, which,” he added with a 
sly twinkle of the eye, “I think he'd rather do with Miss 

eith somewhere near him.” 

I was thinking how pretty that young lady looked while 
blushing slightly at the Bguire’s remark when a Mr. Dela; 
summoned us to join in the game of “squails.” He was one 
of those heavy, easy-going men, whose life is a tour of visits; 
whom one meets everyw: ; who are a8 regular to the sea- 
sons as the swallows ; turning up at Baden-Baden or Brighton 
at preciseiy the right moment. Such men are the most useful, 
amiable, pleasant creatures, the perpetual stewards of society, 
continually eng in the congenial occupation of retailing 
news and p amusements. : 

If cards were invented for a lunatic king, sq' 


table, alternate ladies and gentlemen, 

its edge coloured circles of wood, erating ees eren ae 
in size, at a button placed in the centre. 

sonable pastime. 





at that moment on parade beneath a glaring gun oi 


It seemed to me that to know nothing about the 6, Or 
at least to appear to know nothing of it, was most advisable ; 
for then some ing lady per for a partner, 
and soon you your ton e, and possibly, if 

way inclined, slide into a mild but somewhat public 

Indeed it struck me that the game was the grand idea of some 
hymeneal professor, who knew that a baccalaurian conquest is 
half made when the light artillery of soft voices and bright 
eyes can be brought fully into action. 

The weather was reported frosty as we bachelors had our 


privileged pipe in the smoking-room after the ladies had re- 
tired, and long grew the handsome face of Major Anton, 
as he thought of the probable disappointment of to-morrow. 


“ By Jove, you’re a lucky fellow, Anton,” said Delapierre, 
after emitting an immense puff of smoke. 

“Hm, old fellow,” replied the Major, who seemed to be 
dwelling with internal satisfaction upon thonghts of 
Lady Caroline, but was unwilling, as Englishmen ly are, 
to admit much — this subject of his affections. 

I confess to a liking for this ud reticence which distin- 
guishes our countrymen. A Frenchman will talk you blind 
upon the subject of Julie's eyes, or Nathalie’s grace, delighting 
in the publicity of his love, and, like Cervantes’ Don, he rides 
about with the name of his lady-love on the tip of his tongue. 
“But still waters run deep ;” and that we do not thus prate 
of our feelings is some proof that as a people our heart-strings 
are tuned to deeper music, and that affection reaches with us 
to a higher abnegation of self, which is the touchstone of real 
and enduring love. 

But even bachelors must sleep, though their bed-rooms are 
only to be found in all the uncomfortable nooks and corners 
of a house. However, we were all of us campaigners, who 
had learned sufficient wisdom to make the best of everything, 
and those who were not in love were I dare say soon asleep. 
I was “ fancy free,” although, when my servant awoke me 
the morning, I found myself pomenten | with a hazy idea that 

ad been hunting with Miss Keith, and that it was rather 
unpleasant than otherwise to dispel the illusion. 

here was a very F mere variety of costumes at the 
breakfast table. Mr. vers, Anton and Delapierre, in scar- 
let, buckskin, and top-boots, looked business-like to the last 
degree; while two youngsters, whom I have not before men- 
tioned because they were only the “ walking gentlemen” of 
the party, were scru ly “ got-up” in costume something 
like what the hero of a play, were he at once a gamek 
and a lover, would wear upon the y 


evapo » eye iters, and 
tist skill of a Hoby could not hide the strength, denoted that 
inters and not fox-hounds were to be leaders to-day. 


here was Miss Morland—whose ample skirts extended last 
evening beneath the 0, from the key of the 
base note to that of tiniest treble—in positivel 
es I wondered ~s <= . heart 
own, when upon entering the roo 0) up her riding- 
habit, with a pheasant’s wing shining and brown 
the hat which crowned her beautiful said : 


“ You must take care of me to-day, Mr. Delapierre.” 

The individual addressed of course “ could not desire a 
pier office,” and soon Lady Caroline came dancing in, 
with a saucy look at Anton, waved with her riding 
matudinal salutation to Mr. Danvers, and seated herself a’ 
breakfast table, In a short time Mrs. Linton and Miss K: 
joined the party, and on loo; round 1 saw that I was 
the only person at table whose was that of every-day 


e. 
Deon oe what do you think of the weather ?” said Mr. 
vers. 
“ Oh, first-rate ; fagome plenty of sun to settle all this frost 


B 


are such a bad rider as pretend 
cunning fellows, and Texpect you intend 
bar « ver in at the , 

“ At all events, whether he gallops with me or without me, 
my ~~ ba Ay ~“ omnes Sane of * en bee Dela- 
pierre,” I replied, turning atten nD 
fifteen stone of humanity which nantly ws me with laughter at 
the idea of my coming to grief. 

Every one was full of fun, and Miss Keith was laughing at 
a fancy picture of the battered condition in which I supposed 
I should return, when grooms brought the horses to the door, 
and our host rose : 

“ Now then, ladies and gentlemen, our master’s very punc- 
tual—we must be off,” and, like a gallant old gentleman, he 
= wes Morland to the door, and assisted her in mounting 

r horse. 

I confess to an electrical sensation at the touch of Miss 
Keith’s foot upon my hand, and a less prejudiced observer 
might have thought looked very pretty on horseback, her 
animated features glowing with excitement, and her grey habit 
falling in graceful folds. e rode out of the gates, a goodly 
party,—four ladies and four er ier a groom, to re- 
turn with Mrs. Linton and Keith, if they preferred not to 
join the hunt. 

The meet was at a certain toll-bar, where four roads joined, 
and, as we approached the place, horsemen more and 
more numerous—in scarlet, in black, in brown and 
coats, and upon horses of at least as many colours. At last 
we were moving along in a mass of very irregular cavalry, 
choking the narrow road and compelling observation of one’s 

hbours. I observed, with much stion, the general 


. ‘here were 
a few ladies in the throng; but urred to 
their position in the least unpleasant. T: ere were some who 
like myself, perhaps, sat their horses with evident inexperience. 
But, where this was the case, the whole of the difficulty was 
between the rider and his horse, for every one seemed bent on 
his own enjoyment, and upon assisting, as fur as possible, his 
fellow-huntsinen in the same pursuit. 
to handicap the men as we rode 
self-possessed, carefully-dressed, 
and well-mounted noblemen and country gentlemen, or the 
fessional men taking their holiday in a little less easy man- 
ner, to the sturdy young farmers, who only wanted better 
horseflesh and less weight to be a match for their more aris- 
tocratic companions. ; ‘ 

T was never a member of that “ Young England” party, the 
leader of which—who, by the way, is now grey-haired and 
wiser—ex, in boyish rhymes his contentinent that art 

i learning and commerce should die, so long as 


‘and science, 

“our old nobility” remained. Bat Iam y sens 
of the constitutional advantages of , and “ my 
first ran” has convinced me of what I not me betes, 
that this national sport is of great preventing 
isolation of the aristocracy which act so prejudicially 


their proper influence in the State. 
vPThere was » good sprinkling of noblemen in the field, and 
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more than once, as we approached the meeting-place, I over- 
heard such conversations as this :— 
“ Morning, Mr. Brown.” 
“ Morning, my lord.” 






























want to sell her.” hy 

“T mean to bring it up, as it’s nice 'un, for my own use, my 
lord.” 

And the peer rode off to have a talk with some other tenant 
perhaps, far too well contented with the present, to regret 
those wayene days when one of his rank could have said, 
“ Give t 


forth upon the chase, possessed possibly of the chartered pri- 
vilege ot ripping one of them open for a foot-warmer, 
he feel so disposed. 

We had now arrived at the meeting-place, where the hounds 
were 


straggling too far from the pack. There were a few carriages, 
whose occupants had driven over to see the meet, and a field 


of about .a hundred and fifty horsemen, including perhaps | by their long and heavy 
riders us as we were ap 


half-a-dozen ladies. 

Precisely at the appointed time the hounds were thrown off, 
and the field streamed through a narrow 
way, following the pack to some neighbouring 
party soon became aes, but I could see Anton ami Lad 
Caroline ahead, and Delapierre riding near to Miss Morland. 
Danvers had taken up with some neighbours, and was some- 


where close to the hounds. Miss Keith and I, with Mrs. Lin- Danvers, as we rode up. 
ton and the groom, were in the ruck of horsemen, in and about | didn’t you? 


the middle of the field. 

I think I felt much as a man does who is going into battle 
for the first time—with no desire to turn back, but with some- 
thing like a shrinking from the work before me. However, as 
my horse warmed under me while he strode at an easy canter 
across the soft fields of young wheat, and as I watched the 
flushing cheeks of my fair companion, who I began to feel 
certain would not return, the excitement of the scene over- 
mastered every other consideration, and I felt that exuberant 
satisfaction, the mere recollection of which made me so scorn- 
fully reject Pope's peewee at the outset of this paper. 

we streamed in a line more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, following the unmade road, and although many rode 
over the fields, no one refused to make use of the gaps and 
gutoway®, husbanding their horses’ strength for the run. Our 
way 


across & narrow railway pridge, 
for a long time with horsemen, but having passed this, the 
green became wider, the gates less trequent, and we could 


<a our places with our horses at a gallop. After we 
proceeded thus for about three miles of the meeting-place, 
the hounds were turned into a large wood, where there seemed 
little doubt of their finding a fox. At this point Mrs. Linton 
declared her intention of returning home, and commending 
Miss Keith to my care, which, so far as my power would go, 
was a work of su ion, she with some difficulty turned 
her horse’s head and left us, followed by the groom. 

Although I had never sat a horse for a leap in my life, and 
had more than a suspicion that I should break my neck or 
something less im t, I never felt more pleasurably ex- 
cited than when the first whimper of the hounds announced 
that they had found, and my fair companion and I galloped 
up to take a better place in the run. Soon the tones of the 
dogs changed their key, and, although we could not see them, 
we knew quite well that the fox had broken cover, and that 
the hounds were in full cry after him. 

“Now, Mr. Templar, you go first,” said Miss Keith ; and my 
horse was directly at his fullest stride, making towards a low 
betes, over which the huntsmen were rising and falling in 
q succession. | felt at that moment about as comfortable 
as if I had been c! 
enough to understand that Rover knew far more about it than 
I did; and following Lord ——, whom I knew to be a well- 
meunted and experienced chasseur, 1 made for the same gap 


towards which he was riding. 
down again on the other side, 


I saw his horse rise and dip 
paw by pay | his stride, and before I could complete a 
wish was in his lordship’s position, Rover rose under 
me; my feet had a strong inclination to go towards the sky, 
and my head to take — upon his tail; my seat was just, 
and only just, firm enough to restrain me from going off back- 
wards. I was far from having peers Ly f, when 44 
cisely opposite ae occurred, and I the greatest diffi- 
culty to prevent myself from embracing Rover’s graceful neck. 
However, the jump was over, and after one stride I was firm! 
seated again, and looked round just in time to see Miss Keith 
take the hedge in fine style. She joined me, laughing at my 
, but assuring me at the same time, to my great delight, 
that if that was my first jump I had sat it out very well in- 


On we rode, galloping past a poor fellow who, muddy and 
hatless, was running after his horse, which was already near] 
the whole length of the enclosure ahead of him. Miss Kei 
and I were at least well mounted; and, although I believe 
firmly that Rover knew how inexperienced I was, I think he 
was gratified by my confidence in him, for I only used the 
reins to X vamek | to the of bmg a horse. We had 

nm or twelve meadows—since the lea’ rough more 

viting gates, and had already left the bulk. of the field be- 
hind. And now I caught sight of the fox and his 
for we were gently descending over a great breadth of 
to a ditch, which I could see made a long leap for the hounds. 
We were in the rear of some of our party, but still well up, 
and it appeared to me that this brook would be the test for 
awarding the honours of the hunt. 
orn fox, with the hounds close at his brush, was 
lay 


pasture 


, and only now and then one cleared the ditch. 

Lady Caroline was urg- 

ing her mare towards it, and as her indyship was about the 
womanhood, and | wards home. 
see her fly across. 
But Anton was less fortunate: his horse refused to take the | in some pain from her fall, . 
leap, and the gnilent guardemen—too firm a rider to be thrown | her to rise, I led her to a gate close at hand, and while she 
i against it, went to a neighbouring brook and returned 


was straggling 
I saw Danvers take it the first ; 


most imponderable ever seen among 
knew her horse well, I was not surprised to 


over its head—slid o: 


fall. Before we reached him he was on and riding to- | with my felt hat filled with water, in which she bathed her = to the pale and timid young Count from the } 
wards us, to get way for another attempt. I saw he waslook-| hands. Her gloves were cut through, and some ies of | lands. J 
ing money A ~{ and it occurred to me how cold the wa-| gravel had been forced beneath the grazed skin of one of the | At Vienna, as elsewhere, the climax of the carnival is 
ter would be this frosty morning, if, as was very likely, I should | palms of her hands. Mardi Gras, ; 


be even less fortunate than the Major. However, 
little time for such thoughts, for we were c! 

and, to say the truth, I was thinking more of w 
Keith's horse would 


red. 
have had a ducking to save her from the effects of a falsestep.| “Oh, dear! what will papathinkif he sees the horse? How | and scarcely allo 
“Thave wonderful faith in Rover,” I said; “and will go tened he will be !” ‘ the chief pleasure 
at before oo ee encourage your horse, for I feel quite sure} “ That's just what I’m thinking of, Miss Keith,” said Dan-| making the 
won't - 


“Very well,” she replied ; “ but I’m not a bit afraid.” 


of the ditch, I should have been shot far over his head into 
the next field, but he seemed only to make an immense stride, 
and I had crossed the gap, hardl 
“ How’s that mare of yours? I’ll buy her foal of you if you | before ~~ Keith joined me. 

cess, and tu’ d 
difficulties at the ditch, and Anton savagely galloping round to 
a 


y best steed, as a vassal oughbt;” or when the “ vil-| if I felt at the first hed j 1 
lains” doifed their caps in gaping wonder as his ancestor rode | tle seemed won, and I ntoxicated wit 


should | language to express the sensation of a 


sation in huntin 

thered about the huntsmen, who now and then flacked | forth only pit, y hose m 

their long whips, and loudly called in some one which was _ not enable them to give fuller expression to their emo- 
n. 


te into a farm road- | were standing still, their jaded horses, with outstretched necks 
covert. Our| and le,7s, steaming in clouds. The hounds were howling in 
the wood, and we soon heard that the fox had been run to 
earth and they omy ep of their prey. 


which was crowded | lar. 


ng @ column of infantry, but I had sense | panion 


breasting 

posite incline, Reynard-making for a large wood which 
about two miles distant on the top of the ridge; the field | with which the road was mended, I could not determine. 
Unprepared for such a mishap, she fell from her saddle, and 
lay upon the road, as I feared much hurt. Her horse, after a 


ping the animal’s withers in his | leaned 


And we galloped on. If Rover had pulled up at the brink 


alighting on the other gide 
e were pleased with our suc- 
rning back saw half a dozen of the field already in 


teway, his horse having refused a second time. 
here were not more than twenty before us now, and I was 
‘owing more excited and more confident every moment. 





he charming enth of my companion inspired me, and 
as ifc arging infantry, now the bat- 
triumph. 


Unsporting reader! do not think I rave: it needs stron, 
gallop after foxhounds. 
I shall never more wonder that the universal topic of conver- 
districts is the last run, and I shall hence- 
the men whose shallow powers of utterance 


Our horses iaboured up the ascent evidently a little tired 
gallop ; about half-a-dozen determined 
roaching the wood, where 


Danvers, with Lady Caroline, and a group of about a score, 


“ Weil done, Miss Keith ; and well done, Templar,” said Mr. 


“You found Rover a good nag, 


“ Yes, it’s all his doing that I am here.” : 

“Well, we've had a glorious run, although we haven't 
killed our fox; but what have you done with Anton, Lady 
Caroline?” 

“ Really, Mr. Danvers, 1 don’t know,” replied Lady Caro- 
line. “I think he was very near putting himself into that 
ditch below us; but here he comes to answer for himself.” 

And Aaton rode up, looking very discomflted; Lady Caro- 
line's eyes welcoming him with a prettily malicious pleasure, 
as she pertly tha’ him for his devoted attention through- 
out the run. Delapierre and Miss Morland were nowhere to 
be seen, and Miss Keith and I followed Lady Caroline and 
Anton on the way homewards. After riding for some time in 
silence, she said : 
“ T am so sorry you are going away to-morrow, Mr. Temp- 


“Thank you,” I replied; “my unwillingness to do so is 

greatly increased by your kind remark.” 

Well, why do you, then?” 
Because—” 

“ Because you are tired of our company, I suppose, and are 
already sighing for the pleasures of your London life.” 

“Miss Keith, how can you do me such injustice? It is even 
cruel of you to suggest the thought of my solitary chambers 
while I am enjoying the sunshine of your company. But I 
suppose it is on principle that you do it, warning me against 
drinking too deeply of my present Le anal 

“ Really, Mr. Templar, no one would sup you had such 
pretty speeches left in you after that tremendous leap of yours, 
when, I hope you wil forgive me for thinking that you rolled 
about like a Chinese doll. . 

“ You forget, Miss Keith, that the fox was before while you 
were behind me, or you would easily comprehend how at that 
moment, while Rover forced me forward, my inclination led 
me backward.” 

A little blush betrayed that I had at least won this skirmish. 
Our horses hadn’t a canter left in them, so we allowed them 
to walk towards home. 

* How beautiful those woods are!”—and I called my com- 
’3 attention to the rich clumps of trees which fringed 
the hills near us. Their gorgeous autumn colouring, with the 
sunlight shining full upon them through the cold clear air 
of a November afternoon, formed part of a splendid land- 


scape. 
They are, indeed,” she replied; adding—“ which do you 
like best, Mr. Templar, London or the country ?” 

“You forget, Miss Keith, I have never yet tried riding with 
you in a London street, therefore I must withhold my judg- 
ment.” 

“ Oh, what nonsense you talk ; you know what I mean.” 

“T think I do; but really I am at present so well contented 
with the country, that it will be dangerous for me to decide. 
I wish this was the exception to the rule regarding long 
lanes, and that it had no turning, but led straignt on for 
ever.” 

“ Well, you are unmerciful. If you have forgotten such ma- 
terial things as dinner, you might at least have had some feel- 
ing for your poor horse’s wants. I am afraid you are becom- 
ing selfish r. Templar.” : 

“If it is selfish to centre one’s thoughts upon one indivi- 
dual ; to love one person to the exclusion of all others ; to know 
no pleasure in life except in the society of one single human 
being ; if to love her with all my heart and soul and strength, 
and to feed continually upon the hope of being permitted to 
devote my existence to making her life happy; if, in short, 
dearest Miss Keith, to love—” 

At this moment . mee oe on a startled us, and 
cut short my s ; he 0} up quickly. 

“ Well, 7 om people—you left me alt behind. I sup- 
pose you've been talking over the run. Eh! Miss Keith ?” 

“ Y—es we have,” she replied. 

Danvers seemed to have doubts as to the truth of this, and, 
perhaps, would have proceeded to confuse us both by a cross- 
examination; but the conversation was interru 


“ 
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of the legs, 


lent struggle, Tose to its feet, and set off at full 


In a moment I was off my horse, and found the 


“Tam so much obliged to you, Mi 
again now,” she said; “ but where is my horse ?” 


by the 
sudden fall of Miss Keith’s horse, whether trom some weakness | pering sweet 
or from a stumble over one of the round pebbles 


to- 


rse lad 
t not seriously hurt. Assisting 


Mr. Templar iJ feel all right 


“Very near to Mr. Danvers’ stable, I expect, by this time,” 
her across safely, and would gladly | I answered. 


vers, “ and, as I am sure Mr. Templar will look well to you, I 


friends that there is no done than 


pe por | damage 
the rasping of those pretty hands, to say nothing of the torn 


habit and gloves.” 
“Tl take care of Miss Keith. Do ride on, Danvers, there's 
a good fellow,” I said. 
“ Very well, I don’t doubt you'll do your best to look after 
the forlorn Diana—T’ll push on.” And off he rode. 
“ Will you take my arm, Miss Keith, or will you sit on my 
horse; he is very quiet now, after his long run with such 
weight on his back.” 

“ Thank you, I think I can walk.” 
She gathered up her habit, and, taking my arm, we left the 
scene of this mishap. I led Rover with my spare hand, but 


g | before we had proceeded many yards, it was evident that 


walking was painful and difficult to my companion, and | 

that she should mount my horse. 
ell, I think I will,” she said; and, fom g her foot in my 
hand, I lifted her gently on to the saddle. She gathered the 
reins tightly to steady herself, and we proceeded at a walking 


“IT don’t mind my tumble at all, now that I know papa will 
not be alarmed—though it spoils the successful appearance of 
our run ; does it not, Mr. Templar ?” 

“ Are you sure you are not hurt?” 

_ “Oh, not at all, I feel no pain whatever now, Rover's pace 
is 80 easy, and this saddle so comfortable. We have had 4 
very agreeable day, taking it altogether. Don’t you think 
80 


. Rather too pleasant. I am only so sorry it must have an 
end.” 
“ Now don't begin to talk nonsense again, Mr. Templar, or 
I shall be obliged, at the risk of my life, to whip Rover into 
running away from you.” 
“ Miss Keith,” I said, laying my hand near to hers upon the 
saddle, “I cannot hide my feelings as successfully as you do 
the effects of a fall. It seems to me, now, as if I were count- 
ing the hours of my life by those which yet remain to me in 
nev company. IfI might carry away with me the know- 
edge that you, whom I love best on earth, felt some love for 
me—that while the memory of you will be with me always, | 
should be remembered by you; if I might think it not vain to 
hope that some day, you would endow me with the right to 
be your guardian and protector, I should think myself the 
negglen—Gee most enviable of men.” 
he was looking down while I spoke with a soft and grave 
expression on her face, and as I took her hand, unresisted, and 
kissed it she blushed deeply, tly withdrawing it from mine. 
“Let me, dearest Miss Ki , hear my sentence. Will you, 
can you ever love me ?” 
I touched Rover’s neck, and he stood still as if he were also 
interested in her answer. She raised her eyes, and, with a 
look of shy happiness, laid her hand in mine,—a free and lov- 
ing gift I would not exchange for any conceivable possession. 
Our hearts were too full to talk much during the short dis- 
tance which remained. But I learned enough to make me 
not only happy but secure in my love, and—as I assisted her 
to dismount before we reached the house—sealed my engage- 
ment in the pleasante st a 
Miss Keith’s horse had arrived at the stables slightly lame, 
but otherwise uninjured ; and we received the co’ i 
of our friends upon our success in the hunting-field. Miss 
Keith was a general favourite, and every one was delighted to 
find her unhurt by her fall. 
So “my first run” ended. I have followed the hounds 
several times since, but never with so much pleasure. Our 
engagement has been ratified by the ready consent of our 
respective friends, and my happiness seems to date from an 
oe which I hope is not entirely devoid of interest to the 
er. 





A DUEL AT VIENNA. 
The capital of Austria has the reputation of being one of 
the gayest cities of Europe; but it seldom was so gay as dv- 
ring the carnival just For the period of more than 4 
month, all existence seemed drowned in one perpetual round 
of dancing, singing, eating, and drinking, the whole popula. 
tion getting almost frantic in its thirst after pleasure. Dis 
tinguished among the many rich and noble families who de- 
lighted in hospitality during this season, was the house of 
Baron Falkenstein, a gentleman of large private fortune, in 
the service of the Imperial Government. It the centre 
of attraction to the most brilliant members of the Hungarian 
and Bohemian aristocracy, and to numerous foreigners belong- 
ing to the élite of the diplomatic of the capital. Among 
the most assiduous visitors of the latter class were two young 
secretaries of | , Don Emilio de Muruagay Vildosola, o 
the Spanish Em , and Count Rechteren van Rosande, of 
that of the Netherlands. Scarcely a oo that these 
two diplomatists were not seen at the n’s mansion, and 
rumour asserted, and it was generally believed, that both were 
in love with the mistress of the house—a young Hungarias 
lady of surpassing rag Op recently married to her some- 
what older husband. rs watched with much ct 
riosity, hidden under a due veil of courtly etiquette, the beh 
viour of the two foreign noblemen. contrast betweet 
them was striking. Count Rechteren, a tall, fair-haired, and 
blue-eyed young man, of about twenty-six years of age, flitted 
around the beautiful baroness in unceasing movement, evi 
dently lost in admiration, but scarcely daring to — 0 
far as to touch the hem of her t. Less timid than the 


tion, Don Emilio de Mw e 
man of between thirty and forty. He entirely mono 
society of the lady as far as consistent with pro 

in the softest French accent. 
toms and habits of Viennese society allow great latitude it 
this respect, which, however, did not tempt the baroness © 
encourage in the least degree the visible attentions of the 
foreign gentleman. The smiles of the young mistres 

fair impartiality 


, Whi 
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T 
of the house were distributed 
her visitors, and the most careful of could 
nothing either in her speech or manners, that tended in 
least to show even her consciousness of the feelings she 
spired in two of her Only some more than 
sharp elderly ladies t they could see a slight 


the day before Ash Wednesday 
of this day, a splendid bal maaqué fin 
season, as j 











completely filling all ee - 
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think I'd better ride on quickly, and tell Mr. Keith and all 


was known to tell the presence of the 
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», flitted Hi spread round ; especially in that large mansion in which the 
nt, evr splendid dal masyu had taken place on the eve of Ash Wed- 
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and her two supposed admirers of the diplomatic service, ex- 
cept the general supposition that the lady, as well as the two 
gentiemen, would not fail to appear. The company, how- 
ever, were too much interested in their own amusements to 
speculate much upon the matter, and would, probably, not 
have thought of it at all, had not a curious scene towards mid- 
night arrested general attention. A black domino was seen 
following a lady dressed as a shepherdess in all directions, and 














last, in order that he might witness the sufferings of all his 
friends. When his turn came, the signal was given, the fatal 
march began” for the sentence was executed by soldiers, be- 
tween whose ranks the victim was forced to walk slowly 

“and the old superior of the Basilian convent chanted in & 
loud, clear voice, ‘ Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam mif 
sericordiam tuam!’ General Galafeiev called to those who 
struck, ‘ Harder! harder!’ and for several minutes the priest’s 



















































angel, where he hoped to find a French ship which would 
take him on board. He contrived to — @ passport and an 
ordinary pass, obtaining a copy of the imperial seal from a 
coiner of his acquaintance among the felons, and describing 
himself as a native of Siberia on a sheet of the stamped paper 
to which his official position in the factory gave him access. 
His funds amounted to about 200 francs, and with these and 
a sketch map of his route, he determined to make a bold stroke 




























































with a pertinacity greatly y peeing the licence of carnival di- | chant rose above the whistling of the rods and the cries of the | for liberty. After two unsuccessful pts, he aged to 
versions. It was clear to all observers of the incident that the | commanding officer. Sierocinski had only passed once through | get away on the 8th of February, 1846, leaving the village at 
shepherdess was displeased by the attentions of the black | the ranks, that is to say, he had only received one thousand | eventide, and crossing the river Irtiche on the ice. A ing 


domino, for she evidently tried to evade him as much as pos- 
sible, and at times made some more or less unsuccessful at- 
tempts to elude his vigilance and to escape from him altogether. 
The spectacle became exciting, when at last, in a sudden 
movement of the crowd, the fair fugitive was pressed into a 
corner, and her hand thereupon was immediately seized b: 
the pursuing figure in black. A faint shriek was heard, fol- 
lowed in an instant by a scene of extraordinary tumult. The 
black domino saw himself attacked from behind by a mask in 
steel armour, representing a Crusader of the eleventh century. 
There was a short gle, and before the bystanders had 
time to interfere, the police hurried up to the spot, and the 
two gentlemen who had committed the grave breach of the 
peace were laid hold of and carried to prison. The masks 
were made to fall from the faces of the black domino and the 
knight in armour, and the assembled company beheld with 
astonishment the well known features of the two secretaries of 
legation, Don Emilio de Muruagay and Count Rechteren. 
The shepherdess had vanished, and was nowhere to be seen. 
Close to the banks of the Danube, a little beyond the south- 
ern suburb of Vienna, called the Leopold-town, lies the Bri- 
gittenau, one of the most lovely spots in the environs of the 
Austrian capital. Beautiful walks interchange with wood and 
meadow, and the eye sweeps far over the expanse of the 
mighty river, the waters of which connect Western Europe 
with the Orient. The Brigittenau is famous as a rendezvous 
for lovers; more famous still as the place where the great 
German patriot, Robert Blum, was executed, or rather assassi- 
nated, by order of General Windischgratz, on the 9th of No- 
vember, 1848. It is a noted place also for the termination of 
“ affairs of honour,” the feudal abridgment of the slow process 
of judge and jury. At the break of dawn on Sunday, the 22nd 
of February, another of these tragedies, ‘likely to obtain last- 
ing a in the Viennese realms of romance, came off on 
the spot. The sun was still hidden behind the low range of 
hills north of the Danube, when some drove up to 
the spet. Halfa dozen gentlemen in black ed in an in- 
stant, and the vehicles having been sent back, they began to 
look over the ground. A piece of meadow in the lower part 
of the Brigittenau was chosen as the place of duel, and the 
pistols having been carefully examined, the combatants were 
placed in their allotted positions. By this time the sun had 
risen abov® the hills, lighting up in vivid colours the lugubri- 
ous scene. Separated into several groups, the actors stood 
there, quiet and almost motionless; on the one side the young 
Dutch nobleman, visibly affected, his face pale as death; on 
the other, at a distance of fifty paces, the Spanish secretary of 
legation, as it is said, with his old smile, and almost an air of 
triumph. A little aside were the seconds, and further in the 
background a surgeon, called up by the on the road 
through the Leopold-stadi, and still with slumber in his eyes. 

———— a slight pause amidst deep silence, interrupted 
only by singing of the birds in the wood. Then came the 
command of the second: “Tout est prét!” Count 
Rechteren lifted up his 1 ; his hand trembled ; he seemed 
as if he had never fired a revolver in his life. A minute 
elapsed; then a pull at the eee the ball flew high over 
the head of the Spanish nobleman. The latter rai his 
pistol with the air of a man confident in his own skill, and tak- 
ing steady aim at his opponent, fired at the end of a few seconds, 
and in the same instant the Count was seen falling down upon 
his face without uttering a sound. All the by-standers hurried 
forward, and the s mn was called up to do his duty. The 
latter opened the t of the Count, laid his hand upon 
the heart of the young man, and exclaimed, “ Er ist todt !"— 
He is dead ! 

The word had no sooner been pronounced when the actors 
and participators of the drama fled in all directions, leaving 
the corpse on the _—_ The surgeon hesitated for a mo- 
ment, but a v: fear of Austrian police, prison, and scaffold, 
creeping over him, he; too, made off, never resting till he had 
reached his dwelling. Two hours later, one of the park- 

rs,on making accustomed round, came upon the 
body, lying on the grass with the pistol aside. The man’s 
cries soon t assistance, the body was examined, an ad- 
dress found in a pocket book, and a letter directed to Baron 
von Heeckeren, ambassador of the Netherlands. Not long 
after, a low cart, with a few bundles of straw at the bottom, 
stopped at the embassy, into the hall of which the corpse was 
carried without further ceremony by the park-keepers. When 
Baron von Heeckeren received the sudden announcement that 
bis young friend and relative, the only son of one of the rich- 
est families in Holland, was lying dead in the house, he sank 
down in a swoon, his life of fora while. There 


blows, when he fell upon the snow bathed in his own blood, 
and senseless. In vain they attempted to place him on his 
feet. He was then laid on a tumbril prepared beforehand for 
the purpose, and fastened to a support in such a way as to let 
the blows fall on his back and shoulders, and thus a second 
time he passed along. When this second ——- was gone 
through, his groans and screams were still audible; but they 

ually got weaker, though he did not expire till after the 
turn; the last three thousand lashes were laid upon a 


traveller took him on his sledge to the nearest town, where he 
obtained post-horses. Unfortunately a snow-storm came on, 
and detained him for some hours, and, what was far worse, 
after he had travelled some little distance, and just as his 
hopes were highest, he was ro’! ata village inn, not only of 
some money, but of his map and his passport. Still he would 
not despair, and, pushing boldly on, soon afterwards struck 
into the high road to Irbite, which he found crowded with 
travellers, All over the vast plain, to the left of which the 
wooded slopes of the Oural chain to be defined, swarmed 
an innumerable mass of sled, either going to or returning 
from the great annual fair. His spirits rose at the sight, he 
greeted every passenger as an auxiliary in his flight, and min- 
gled his voice with the cry of the drivers. All went well, and 
on the third day he arrived, “ late in the evening, at the gates 
of Irbite, 4,000 kilometres distant from Ekaterinski-Zavod. 
Ker and show your passport!’ called the sentry; luckily, 
he added immediately, ‘ give me twevty kopecks, and through 
with you.’” By this time his funds were reduced to about 
eighty francs, and he was therefore unable to proceed other- 
wise than on foot. With a little bread and salt in his bag, he 
walked out of the town, commencing what he justly calls the 
life of a savage, and one which he was forced to lead for two 
months. The hardships which he underwent were terrible, 
but his resolution was never shaken. When he was hun 
he ate a piece of frozen bread; when thirsty he soughtJa hole 
in one of the frozen ponds, or was forced to content f 
with letting snow p mend in his mouth. His heavy dress 
Greatly impeded him, but yet he did not dare to part with it. 
hen night fell he sought the heart of the forest, and either 
scooped out a hole in the snow, or occupied the cavities in the 
drifts around the stems of the t trees. Half-frozen and all 
but starving as he was, he seldom dared to enter a cot L 
though he was often tried almost beyond endurance by the 
sight of the firelight shining through theecrevices, and the 
thought of the warmth and food within. Atlength hb ~eached 
the summit of the Oural, crossing the pass on a fine night, 
when “the moon illuminated with its full splendour a glori- 
ous but fantastic scene, where the gnarled shadows of the 
trees, and of gigantic masses of rocks, were flung far upon the 
immense expanse of snow. A silence so solemn as to be al- 
most religious in its unbroken stillness reigned around, except 
when at times a dry, metallic sound struck upon the ear as the 
stones cracked and split from the intensity of the frost.” De- 
scending the great western slopes of the vast mountain barrier, 
he reached another apparently endless plain, and at last, after 
two long months of suffering, he arrived at Veliki-Oustiong. 
Hitherto he had travelled as a workman in search of em- 
ployment. He now changed his character, and professed to 
be a pilgrim bound for the shrine af Solovetsk, on the White 
Sea. In this capacity he obtained a free passage down the 
Dvina to Archangel, and a gratuity of about fifteen shillings 
in consideration of his services on board the boat, a sum 
which represented his expenditure during the two precedin 
months. voyage occupied a fortnight, at the end of whic 
he at last saw the sea and the of the ships, on one of 
which he hoped to find a refuge. it he was doomed to dis- 
appointment ; for he was unable to get access to the shipping, 
and after spending some time in unavailing efforts, he was 
obliged to give up the attempt, and once more to resume his 
wanderings. At Vytiegra he was offered a passage to St. 
Petersburg, and thither accordingly he went. Fortune still 
befriended him, and he was able to discover a cheap lodging, 
where the landlady received him without requiring the per- 
mission of the police. A few days passed, and he found a 
vessel on the point of sailing for Riga, and was lucky enough 
to get on board without nis passport being demanded. From 
Riga he traversed Courland and Lithuania, and at length ar- 
rived at the Russiém frontier. Watching his opportunity, he 
crossed it without being stopped, sy he was perceived 
and fired at. At last he was out of the Czar’s dominions, but 
not secure from his grasp, the Prussians being obliged by 
treaty to restore Russian fugitives, as he found to his cost. 
For having reached Konigsberg in safety, he was there ar- 
rested ‘on suspicion, and so, after months of wandering and 
hardship, he found himself once more in prison. The con- 
sternation of the officers before whom he was brought was 
t when he told them his story. They were bound to give 
im up, but they could not bring themselves to do so. At last 
they com ised the matter by conniving at his escape, and 
the friends whom he had made in the interval facilitated his 
eee | so much that by the end of September, 1846, he found 
himself again in Paris. There he is still, the of 
Professor in the Polish College at Batignolles. Of his former 
companions in misfortune, he says that he can learn but little. 
» Some have already succum under their sorrows ; others 
gtill groan in Si in the Caucasus, or in the penal com- 


fourth 
corpse, 

Such is the sickening story which M. Pietrowski tells of the 
termination of this abortive enterprise. Had he himself been 
captured during his flight, his own fate might have added an- 
other sad chapter to the history of Russian cruelty which re- 
mains to be written. It is to be hoped that he has profited by 
experience, and that he will not again expose himself to dan- 
gers from which he has so narrowly escaped. 

Early in the year 1843, M. Pietrowski left Paris for Poland, 
at the command of the secret society to which he belonged. 
By the aid of an American friend, he obtained an English 
passport, describing him as a native of Malta; and, fortified 
with this veracious document, he boldly set out on his journey. 
Kaminiec, a town of Podolia, was the spot in which he was 
instructed to locate himself, and there, accordingly, he settled 
as a teacher of languages, remaining undisturbed Ly the aus 
thorities for the greater part of a year. Professing to be ut- 
terly unacquainted with the Russian and Polish languages, he 
was obliged to keep a constant guard on himself, lest he should 
be betrayed into the utterance of his own familiar tongue. 
Even in sleep he was not secure, and had to stipulate for a 
— bed-room whenever he spent a night away from home. 

rom his Russian friends he constantly heard very trying re- 
marks about his country, and among his own people he be- 
came “the involun and helpless confidant of the relations, 
even of the secrets, of families, who thought that they con- 
cealed them perfectly by s ing together in Polish.” Ve 
few persons were entru: with his secret, and it was reli- 
giously preserved by them, but at length the suspicions of the 
Government were aroused, and on the last day of the year he 
was arrested. Fora while he maintained his assumed cha- 
racter before his judges, but when he found the evidence 

inst him was too strong to be overcome, he gave in, and al- 
lowed himself the luxury of talking once more in his native 
tongue. “I took a childish and feverish pleasure,” he says, 
“in making use of a freedom which had been so long denied 
me. It was as if 1 wished to make amends to myself by the 
liberty of a few hours for having had to abstain from it during 
an entire year.” 

From Kaminiec he was taken to Kiev. At first, he was 
treated with courtesy, but afterwards he underwent much ill- 
usage, and was put in irons, which were not taken off until their 
removal was ordered by Prince Bibikov, the Governor-Gene- 
ral. He spent some time in a cell &t Kiev, where he suffered 
greatly, being specially annoyed by the constant surveillance 
to which he was subjected, for “ No one can imagine,” he says, 
“what an indescribable torture it is to a man to see and to 
know that a watch is kept upon evcry movement. That strange 
eye which meets yours at ary | moment becomes to you a sort 
of infernal providence ; and I abandon the task of making 
any one understand what it is that the prisoner feels who from 
the instant that he wakes in the morning sees from his bed 
those two eyes pointed towards him like two stilettos.” 

Towards the end of July, 1844, he received his senténce, 
which was one of penal servitude in Siberia for life. He was 
forced to make the journey in fetters, but he was allowed a 
carriage, a privilege due to his noble birth. In some cases 
the Emperor compels even members of the highest families to 
travel on foot, and thus adds tly to the severity of the sen- 
tence, for the journey to Tobolsk in that case occupies a year, 
and to the mines of Nerchinsk more than two years. “The 
convicts suffer terribly from cold, hunger, and fatigue, and not a 
few out of the ten thousand who are said to be deported every 
year die on the road, though the officers in charge, “ far from 
making a cruel use of their dictatorship, often show themselves 
full of care and compassion for the unhappy beings whom 
they are obliged to conduct.” M. Pietrowski found his 
unfeeling, but not brutal. He had some difficulty in inducing 
them to alter the irons, which were giving him great pain, 
but they did not add to his sufferings, a they kept a strict 
watch over him, being continually haunted by the fear of his 
dying or committing suicide. The people with whom he was 
brought into contact behaved with the greatest kindness. 
Travellers would press money on him ; young girls gazed after 
him with tearful eyes. The master never failed to offer 
tea or brandy; while his family and the neighbours hastened 
to present him with cakes, dried fish, and fruits. Three weeks 
were thus passed upon the road, and then he arrived at Omsk, 








pach © TM nesday whence he was transferred to the spot in which he was sen- | panies of Orenburg. May God have mercy upon the living, 
O tenced to pass the rest of his life, the village of Ekaterinski- | gud upon the 
¢ Zavod. 
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ordinary malefactors ; but they treated him with respect, and 


You may be quite sure that in the compositions of any care- 
were careful not to add to the wretchedness of his position. 


fal writer, you could not alter many words without injury to 


mire At the end of a year he was transferred from out-door work to | the writer's style. You could make few alterations which the 
mong # employment within the Government distillery, and his life be- | writer would approve. Ina careful style, rely on it there was 
o- same far more endurable. There he received wages to the ex- | some appreciable reason present to the author's mind for the 
od im the tent of ten francs a month, and not only was free manual | empl t of almost every word; and for each word’s com- 
» she ie labour, but was enabled to gain an accurate acquaintance with | ing in just where it does. is true even of prose. And I 
1 usualy the country, derived from the conversation of the merchants | should fancy that few men would long continue to write for 
referes® and other travellers with whom he transacted busifiess. He | any periodical the editor of which was wont to cut and carve 
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obtained leave to live out of the barracks in which the convicts 
-| resided, and shared a cottage with three of his friends. Thus, 
by the beginning of the 1846, he had improved his posi- 
tion so much that he could have almost forgotten that he was a 


ir articles. You remember how bitterly Southey used 
pipe Ae of the way in which Lockhart altered his. But 
all this holds good with infinitel greater force in the case of 
poetry : ly in the case of such short gems as many of 









of i those in eo Lgy a bpd ye —, ps wd 
Bie < s reverse, the the omnipotent bureaucracy of to these | accurate, covers his pages a day : sentence y 
immens. ‘2d so make their distant realms beneath an inhospitable sk ” Bat his resolve to weighed; but weighed rapidly. But the poet has lingered 
mansion. @ ‘be appointed attempt a flight pubeien, ond Una siuenatenad tor long over every word in his jest verse. How carefully 
ents. Ase ves =~ ~ awe issued about this time by the Emperor each phrase has been considered : w each phrase is fitted to 
onsists i i vent Nicholas, to increase the severity of discipline among the Sibe- | all the rest! I declare it seems to me, there is 

eo amd rian exiles. He got together all the information he could ob- cred in the best stanzas of a great poet. It is profanation to 
+4 tain, and all the he could amass. After hesitating some | alter a word. Andy , how, cmnciibnely strange 
the hous hole time as to the route which he should take, he determined to| mind and ear of the a single note makes 

cross 
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the Oural mountains, and so to make his way to Arch- 
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turn the sublime to the ridiculous. And such alterations may 
be made in good faith, by people whose discernment is not 
particular use. There was a pretty song 

popular some years ago, which was called What are the 
waves saying? The writer had many times heard that song: 
ly recognised its name when he heard it once 
asked for by the titleof What are the mad waves roaring? Let 
us have the poet’s work as he left it. You do not know how 
painfully the least verbal alteration may jar upon a sensitive 
ear. See Oe so net SAR e S 2 greet pon, 
that even to the punctuation ; and the capital letters, however 
eccentric their use may be; it should be esteemed as sacrilege 

to touch it. 

Let me say here that no man who does not know the effect 
upon poetry of little typographical features is fit to edit any 
re It seems to me, that Mr. Coventry Patmore fails here. 

tis plain that he does not perceive, with the sensitiveness 
proper to the editor of another man’s poetry, what an effect 
upon the of a stanza or a line is produced by typo- 
graphical details. Mr. Patmore not unfrequently alters the 
punctuation which the authors (we may suppose) adopted after 
consideration ; and which has growa, to every true reader of 
poate. ee much a part of the stanza as its words are. Every 
one knows how much im) ce Wordsworth attached to 
the use of capital letters. ow, in the poem entitled Fidelity 
(Children’s Garland, p, 248) Mr. Patmore has at nine different 
places substituted a small letter for Wordsworth’s capital: 
considerably to the destruction of the expression of the piece : 
and at any rate, to the clipping of the coin Wordsworth left 
us. In the last verse of Poe's d poem, The Raven, Mr. 
Patmore has, in six lines, made foe alterations : one quite un- 
called for; four for the worse. Poe wrote demon: Mr. Pat- 
more chooses to make it damon. Poe wrote “ the shadow that 
ies floating on the floor:” Mr. Patmore substitutes is for lies : 
= the detriment of the sense. And Poe ends the stanza 
thus: 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted—nevermore ! 


It is extraordinary how many variations for the worse Mr. 

Patmore introduces into the last line. He makes it 
Shall be lifted “ Nevermore.” 

1st. The dash before the nevermore is omitted: a loss. 

2uad. The Nevermore is made to begin with a capital: which 
a very right in preceding stanzas, is here absurd. 

8rd. The Nevermore is marked as a quotation: which it is 
not. It is one inethe stanzas, and is properly 
marked as one: but here the mark of quotation is wrong. 

4th. Poe puts, most fitly, a mark of exclamation after the 
nevermore/ If ever there was a stanza which should end with 
that point, it is here. But Mr. Patmore, for no earthly reason, 
leaves it out. 

Now, some folk may say these are small matters. I to 
say that they are not small matters to any accurate er : 
and above all, to any reader with an eye for the expression of 
poetry. d no man, who has not an eye for these minute 
points, and who does not feel their force, is fit for an editor of 
poetry. Iam quite sure that no mortal, with an eye for such 
vicetion, will deny, that each of Mr. Patmore’s four alterations 
of one line of Poe, is an alteration for the worse. I have taken 
as the proper representation of Poe, the best American edition 
of his whole works, in four volumes. But if you look at the 
beautiful little edition of his poems, edited by Mr. Hannay, 
you will find that the accurate scholar has given that stanza 
exactly as the American edition gives it: and of course, ex- 
actly right. If Mr. Patmore does not understand how inde- 
scribably irritating these little cuttings and carvings are to a 
careful reader or writer, he is not the man to edit the Child- 
ren’s Garland, or any other collection of poetry. Every one 
can imagine the indignation with which Wordswo the 
scrupulous and Poe the minutely accurate would have learned 
that their best poems were, either ety carelessness, or 
with the design of them better, altered by Mr. Pat- 
ey me in the matter of capital letters and points: and 
that y the result was to be exhibited to the world, not as 
Raphael touched up by Smith the sign-painter, but as Raphael 
pure and puoae. 

And while thus fault-finding at any rate, I am obliged to 
say that though acquitting Mr. Patmore of any vain-glorious 
purpose of impro' those Best Poets from whom he has 
selected his Garland, I cannot acquit him of culpable careless- 
ness in a many instances. Though he may not have 
smeared the great master’s picture with red paint, he has not 
been sufficiently careful to t the picture to us unsmeared 
by anybody else. Except in those “vary few instances” in 
which he has changed a word or phrase “ unfit for children’s 
re we have a right to expect an accurate version of the 
text. But it is quite easy to point out instances in which Mr. 
Patmore's reading could not have been derived from any 
edition of the poet, however bad: nor can any one say that 
Mr, Patmore’s ling is an improvement upon the teztus re- 

The third fourth lines of Macaulay’s poem, The 
, run as follows: 


When that great fleet invincible inst her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mefico, aS hearts of Spain. 


Mr. Patmore makes two alterations in these lines. For that 
fleet he reads the great fleet, to the detriment alike of 
rhythm and meaning. And for richest spoils of Mexico, he 
reads the richest stores. It is extremely plain that spoils is a 
much better word than stores. It was not the stores of . 
that is, the wealth stored up in Mexico; that the Armada 
bore. It was the spoils of Mexico ; that is, the wealth which 
the Spaniards had taken away from Mexico; that the Armada 
bore. It is possible that the Spaniards may have taken 
away all the wealth of Mexico: in which case the spoils and 
the stores would coincide in fact. But they would still be totally 
different in conception; and so exact a writer as Macaulay 
would never confound the two things. 
Next, let us turn to Campbell’s touching verses entitled The 
Parrot. Campbell put at the top of his verses the words, The 
Parrot : a domestic Anecdote. Mr. Patmore puts the words, 
The Parrot: a true Story. The poem tells us, very simply 
and beautifully, how a certain parrot, which in its early days 
had been accustomed to hear the Spanish language ken, 
was brought to the island of Mull: where, we may well. sup- 
pose, it heard no Spanish. It lived in Mull for many years, 
till its green and goid changed to grey: till it wv bitnd and 
a dumb. But let the story be told in the poet’s 
w 2 
At last, when blind and seeming dumb, 
ale a — es spoke no more, 
r 
ts 
He hail’d the bird in Spanish speech, 


The bird in 8 speech replied, 
'd round with screech 
down, and dled arn - 


punctuation : alteration manifestly for the worst. But 
there is a more tampering with the text. The moral 
of the poem, of course, is that parrots have hearts and memo- 
ries as well as we. And the poem sets out by stating that 
great principle. The first verse is : 
The deep affections of the breast, 
That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possess’d 
By human hearts. 
Mr. Patmore has the bad taste, not to say more, to leave 
that verse out. I cannot see any good reason why. The principle 
it states is one which a word or two would render quite in- 
telligible to any child. Indeed, to any child who could not 
take in that principle, the entire story would be quite unin- 
telligible. And I cannot recognise Mr. Patmore’s treatment of 
this poem as other than an unjustifiable tampering with the 
coin of the realm. 
There is another of Campbell’s which fares as badly. 
Campbell calls it Napoleon and the British Sailor. Mr. Pat- 
more, in his zeal fer cutting and carving, calls it Napoleon and 
the Sailor : a true is poem, like the last, sets out with 
a principle or sentiment ; and then on with the facts. 
Mr. Patmore takes it upon himself to leave out that first verse : 
and then to daubthe second verse in order to make it in- 
telligible in the absence of the first. I hold this to be utterly 
unpardonable. It is emphatically Raphael improved by the 
sign-painter. And the pretext of anything “unfit for child- 
ren’s reading” will not hold here. Any id that could un- 
derstand this first verse : 
I love contemplating—apart 
From all his homicidal glory, 
The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon’s story! 
Then Campbell’s second verse runs thus : 
*Twas while his banners at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freenmp, 
His navy ehanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 
Thus simply and naturally does the story which follows, rise 
out of the sentiment which the poet has expressed. But as 
Mr, Patmore has cut out the sentiment, he finds it necessary 
to tamper with the second verse: and ly, he starts 
in this abrupt, awkward, and ugly fashion; w ch no true 
reader of Campbell will behold without much indignation : 
and which would have roused the sensitive poet himself to 
still greater wrath :— 
Napoleon’s banners at Besiegne 
rmed in our island every freeman, 
His navy chanced, 
And so on. Here, you see, in the verse as improved 
by Mr. Patmore, we have two distinct propositions: se- 
parated by a comma. Mr. Patmore not merely has no 
eye for punctuation; but is plainly ignorant of its first 
principles. If any schoolboy, after having the use 
of the colon and semicolon explained to him, were to use a 
comma in such fashion in an English theme, he would richly 
deserve a b mark for stupidity; and he would doubtless 
receive one. But apart from this lesser matter, which will not 
seem small to any one with a sense of grammatical accuracy, 
ask whether it be not too bad that Campbell's natural and 
beautiful verse should be adulterated into this irritating cari- 
cature of it. 

Let us next test Mr. Patmore’s accuracy in nates & 
Walter Scott. Eyerybody knows Lady Heron's which 
Sir Walter himself called Lochinvar : but which Mr. Patmore, 
eager for change, calls Young Lochinvar. Sir Walter’s first 
two lines are these : : 

OQ, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best. 

Mr. Patmore cannot render these lines accurately. He be- 
gins West with a capital letter: which, right or wrong, Sir 

alter did not. Then he puts a point of exclamation after 
West, where Sir Walter has a comma. Sir Walter tells us that 
Lochinvar’s steed was the best: Mr. i 
statement into his steed is the beat. The very 
changes makes them the more irri . Granting that Mr. 
Patmore’s reading is neither better nor worse that the origi- 
nal, why not leave us the poem as the great man gave it us? 
Through all that well-known , one is worried by Mr. 
Patmore’s wretched little smears of red paint. The 
tion throughout is no lo matter for an imposition: it is 
matter for a flogging. Sir Walter says, 
So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall : 
Mr. Patmore with — makes it so bravely. 4. 
for c at any price, Mr. Patmore gives us a new it 
of oo ee of the river Esk. Sir Walter, like outer 
else, spells that word Ask, Mr. Patmore is not content with 
this, but developes the word into Heke. Sir Walter describes 
a certain locality as Cannodie Lee: Mr. Patmore improves the 
name into Cannobie Lea. And finally, the song ending with 
a question, Sir Walter ends it with a point of interrogation. 
But Mr. Patmore, impatient of the restraints of grammar, con- 
cludes with a point of exclamation. 

All this is really too bad. Byron fares no better: and Mr. 
Patmore’s al! s are of the same irritating and contempt- 
ible kind. Byron wrote 
And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there roll’d not the breath of his pride ; 


Mr. Patmore cannot leave thisalone. In the first line he reads 
nostrils for nostril ; in the second, them for it. Now, not only are 
Byron’s words the —_ just because ae — them : iw 
Byron’s description is strikingly true to one Ww 

bon over olan ¢ heme fallen. 0 heeve dead, aster how re- 
markably flat the creature lies u the ground. It is start- 
ling to find the sixteen hands of height when the animal was 
upon his legs, turned to something hardly surpasses aoe 
knee when the creature is lying upon hisside. And the head 
of a dead horse, lying upon the ground, would show one nos- 
tril and not twe. You would see only the upper one: and re- 
mark that the warm breath of the creature was no longer roll- 
ing through that. These little matters make just the differ- 


And, 


Seemed accurate and being inaccurate; between 
i ht wrong. 
Ido not know whether it be from a desire to improve Mr. 


Keble’s name, that Mr. Patmore, in his Index of Writers, alters 
it to Keeble. I object likewise to Mr. Petmore’s improving 
Barnfield’s couplet 
Shi bird, as all forlorn, 
Lema yeh be up till a thorn : 


Mr. Patmore’s volume; but I bo a to conclude, from 


the absence of minute accuracy he which I have 
— , that the entire My is we ar ay bey accu- 
racy. Now, in a book like accuracy é first thing. If 
any scholar were to take up a play of Zschylus or Aristo. 
phanes, and find it as carelessly edited as several of the 
which we have considered, I think the scholar would be dis- 
to throw that play into the fire. And I cannot for my 
ife see why accuracy should be less sought after by 
an editor of lish poems than by an editor of Greek plays. 
But on the general question of cutting and carving I would 
almost go so far as to say, that after a poem has been current 
for years, and has found a place in many memories, not even 
its author has a right to alter it. Nothing, at least, but an im. 
ct eee the most extraordinary, can justify such a breaking 
n upon a nost of old associations. It isa mortifying thing, 
when a man looks, in later life, into the volume of his favou- 
rite author, to find that the things he best remembers are no 
longer there. Even manifest improvement cannot reconcile 
us to the change. When the present writer was a youth at 
College, he cherished an enthusiastic admiration for John 
Foster’s Essays. Let it be said, his admiration is hardly less 
now. I read and re-read them in a large octavo volume ; one 
of the earlier editions, which had not received the author's 
latest ms. Yet I valued every phrase; and I well re. 
member how aggrieved I felt when I got an edition with Fos- 
ter’s final emendations; and found that Foster had cut out, 
and toned down, and varied, just the things of which 
memory kept the firmest hold. One feels as though one had 
a vested interest in what had been so prized and lingered 
over. You know how Wordsworth and Moore kept touching 
up their verses : ly for the worse. I do not think the 
last edition which Wordsworth himself corrected, is the best 
edition of his poetry. In that poem of his which has al 
been named, concerning the faithful dog on Helvellyn, he 
made, late in life, various little changes: which not being deci- 
dedly for the better, must be held as for the worse. For any 
change from the dear old way is for the worse, unless it be 
very markedly for the better. And surely, after descri 
the finding of the poor tourist’s body, the oid way, w! 
was this: 


Sad sight! the shepherd, with a sigh, 
Looks round, to learn the history : 
is quite as good as the new way, which is this: 
The appalled Discoverer with a sigh, 
Looks round, to learn the history. 
No rule, indeed, can be laid down here. No great poet cuts 
and carves upon his own productions so much as Mr. Tenny- 
son. You remember how 
Revered Victoria, you, that hold— 
has changed into 
Revered, beloved, oh you that hold. 
You remember how in the story of the schoolboys.who stole 
a litter of pigs, the passage, 
We paid in person, scored upon that part 
Which cherubs want: 
has now dropped all reference to the scoring. And 


Locksley 
I| Hall bristles with verbal alterations, which every careful 


reader of Tenn 


knows. One bows, of course, inj the pre- 
sence of Mr. 


‘ennyson; and does not venture to set'up one’s 
own teste 00 agmast BS. Yet, let me confess it, I miss and I 
regret some of the old things. Doubtless there are 

which at the first were open to hostile criticism, an 

met it: which now have been raised above all cavil. There is 
that passage in the Dream of Fair Women, which describes the 
death of Iphigeuia. She tells of it herseif. Here is the verse 
as it even in the seventh edition : 

The tall masts quivered as they lay afloat, 
The temples and the people and the shore ; 
One drew a sharp knife thro’ my tender throat 
Slowly,—and nothing more. 

Every one feels how unpleasant is the picture conveyed by 
the last two lines. It passes the limits of ly, and ap- 
proaches the physically revolting. It is, likewise, su ve 
rather of the ofa ig ged ~ 
crifice of a human . Jeo . ly 

pee Dp Bt yy re 
forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son.” We don't 
want any details as to how the knife was to be used; or as to 
the precise point at which it was to let out life. It would jar, 
were it to read, “ Abraham stretched forth his hand, and was 
just going to cut Isaac's throat.” Now Mr. Tennyson is worse 
than that: for he gives us, doubtless with painful accuracy, 


eager | tne account of the actual cutting of the throat. Then, besides 


this, Mr. Tennyson’s verse, as it used to stand, was 
of @ wrong in nm I do not mean that any candid 
reader would be likely to mistake the poet’s sense : but I mean 
that an ill-set critic would have occasion for misrepresenting 
it. You may remember that a severe critic did 
it. Inan ancient Review, you may see the verse printed as | 
have given it above: and then the critic goes on to say some- 
thing like this: “ What an unreasonable person Iphigenis 
must have been! ‘ He cut oe Seats nothing more;’ what 
more could the woman possibly want?” Of course, we know 
what the poet meant : but, in strictness, what he meant he did 
not say. But look to the latest edition of Mr. Tennyson's 
ms; and you will be content. Here is the Verse now. 
Tou will see that it has been most severely cut and carved; 
but to a most admirable result : 
masts trembled as they lay afloat; 
The towers, the temples wavered, and the shore : 
The bright death quivered at the victim's throat, 
Touched, and I knew no more. 

I should fancy, my — be R nag have “aoe to sy 
ey get oy ’ . This is as though 
piece of baser metal were touched with the philosopher's 


he rather absurdly describes as by Colonel Lovelace (why does 
he not tell us that his extracts from a greater poet are Wil 
liam Shakespeare, ?), there is one verse which 
not given as Lovelace wrote it, 
I lie in her hair 
Wee eae ox 
The birds, that ton in the air, 
y. 


sl 


g tile 


Know no libert: 


by substituti: inst for till. The stupidest child Lovelace wrote “the gods that wanton in the air” : and birds 

would iow, Ghibend telling, the mm be up ut and Pan wes a ee a. It is a sim) 4 _ obvious 

ne a ti ta ably for the better, that it may be accepted : as indeed it 
The tful reader, who has had some caputonneet life, universally been. 

must have arrived at this conviction: that if two or three| The mention of a substitution naturally suggests the 

slices of a leg of mutton are most unhappy on record. You remember 








In Mr. Patmore’s reading of this little pi 
Lam cape ey en in Campbell's 


extremely 
‘| leg is probably bad too. I have not examined the 


bad, all the rest of the 
whole of 
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THE ALBION. 161 
making emendations on Horace and Terence, unluckily took | ticular freshness, ha been over and over again adduced in | If a man is run h with a sword, he may with miore jus- 
it upon himself to edit Milton. And here indeed, we have, | these columns, 1 ae oh that such a journal should | tice attribute the mi ce to his ad "a skill, ag a fencer 


ith e vengeance, Raphael improved by the ter of - 
4 Milton wrote, Soverviet basis : = a 
No light, but rather darkness visible : 
but Bentley, eager to improve the line, turns it to 
No light, but rather a transpicuous gloom, 

There is another passage in which the contrast between the 
master and the waggon-painter is hardly less marked. Where- 
Milton wrote, 

Our torments also may in length of time 

Become our elements : 
Bentley, as an improvement, substituted the following remark- 
able passage, 


Then, as "twas well observed, our torments may, 
Become our elements. 


(To be concluded next week.) 
comimapeipjenaanite 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
BLUE-BOOK REVELATIONS. 
On Thursday, three series of diplomatic correspondence on 
the affairs of North America were published as Parliamentary 


Papers. 

he first of these consists of letters and dispatches between 
Ear] Russell, on the one part, and Lord Lyons, and, during 
his absence from Washington, Mr. Stuart, on the other part. 
Most of the letters refer to cotton, the extent of the supply, 


aad the impediments to trade in that article; others refer to 
the protection of British subjects, cularly against draft- 
ing, and occasionally to the in politics of the Union and 


the progress of the war. There is at page 41 a letter from 
Lord Lyons, written just after the successes of the Democra- 
tie party in the elections, in which he states that several lead- 
ers of that party had sought interviews with him, and told 
him that a proposal of foreign intervention at that time was 
inopportune, and would weaken them and 

y. 
oe policy was so ill-received, that a strong declaration in 
favour of war was thought necessary by the ocratic lead- 
ers, who accordingly were at the date of his letter, clamouring 
for a more vigorous prosecutiun of hostilities. Referring to 
the opinions of those who recommend mediation on peels. 
nary to the ition of the Southern Government, Lord 
Lyons says: “I do not clearly understand what advantage is 
expected to result from a mere recognition; and I presume 
the European Powers do not contemplate breaking the block- 
ade by force of arms, or engaging in hostilities with the United 
States in support of the independence of the South.” With 
reference to the ions of an attack on Cauada in the 
event of a reconstruction of the Union, Lord Lyons writes: 
“If the reconstruction be still possible, I do not think we need 
conclude that it would lead to an invasion of Canada, or to 
* consequences injurious to Great Britain.” 

n the 13th pera { Lord Lyons writes from Washington 
on the general state of political parties in America. He says: 
«* * The Democratic party seeks to profit by the difficulties 
of its ments, without committing itself to any very defi- 

i Thus it attacks the arbitrary arrests and the 
other extra measures of the Cabinet, and, above all, the 
military A istration ; but it does not risk its own popu- 
larity by declaring against the war, or pronouncing the word 
‘separation.’ Its leaders know that it is felt to be the 
party, and that it really gets all the votes of those who desi 
ae They will not incur the losing other votes 

y avowing a desire for peace themselves. They desire to 
throw on the Republicans all the responsibility of any un- 
popular measures which may become necessary. For- 
eign mediation is not likely to be acceptable to the people at 
large, and the Democrats would be very glad to escape all 
share of the unpopularity of ha’ recourse to it. According 
to — appearances, the di ty of keeping up the nu- 


en the war 


bie cause of Great military successes might, however, 


revive the warlike spirit, and an invasion by the Confederates | i 


of the Northern States would probably induce great numbers 
of volunteers to enlist fer a short period to defend their homes. 

is nothing at present to show whether or not there is 
likely to be, in the meantime, a conjuncture at which foreign 
Powers may step in with propriety and effect to put a stop to 
the effusion of blood.” 


The second collection of papers is a correspondence be- 
tween Earl Russell and Mr. Mason, extending over the 

between April, 1862, and the end of last month. Mr. 's 
letters urge the Government to recongnize the Confederate 
States, and to break the blockade. He goes into long - 
ments on international law ; but most of Earl Russell’s replies 
are mere courteous acknowledgments of having received his 
— unications. On the 2d of August, however, Earl Rus- 

writes : 


in ho ban ning of this year, Mr. Mason addressed to the 

Foreign Office a letter merely dated “January, 1863,” in 

which he objects to the views of the English Government on 

the subject of blockade. In reply to this, Earl Russell writes : 
“IT have, in the first place, 

vernment would much regret if you should feel that any want 

of y 


language Sol a Sieh to Lord me or the beh 
emplo m. yg by yons 
Tr : . M.’s Government to be suffi- 
of Paris could not be in- 
tended to mean that a port must be so blockaded as really to 


zk 
e 
i 
f 
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He remarks that before the elections an inclination to | has 


ree of the army would seem to be the most proba-| the North has 














































than to the distant workman who forged the blade. The Ala: 
bama derived nothing from the locality of her construction that 
was not purchasable with mere money. The qualities she 
afterw: displayed were not of our supplying. Perhaps 
they are of a kind that money will not command. But that 
is a question beyond the reach of diplomacy. It underlies 
much of this correspondence, but d not be broached in it. 
—_->__—_ 
THE DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 
Intrigues of Foreign Ministers. 
Some weeks since we intimated that the French Minister 
had been conferring with prominent and influential politicians 


tumble into two flagrant errors. It affirms that “the ship 
(Alabama) was built in contravention of the Queen’s Procla- 
mation ;” also that “we (Great Britain) declared the sale of 
arms and warlike stores to either of them (the belligerents) 
illegal.” No such thing. The Foreign Enlistment Aet, em- 
bodied in the Queen’s Proclamation, says not a word of build- 
ing or selling war vessels—only of fitting, furnishing, and 
equipping them. It does not forbid the selling contraband of 
war—only the carrying it in British ships. Here is the Times’ 
article complete. 


The diplomatic mdence referring to the latest inci- 
dents of the ee og ar, —h was De last night, re- 
presents our Foreign Secre & position not so novel a8/ concerning foreign mediation as a means ot ending the war. 
~ is pana : Somethin ~~ a bad pape in the pic- | ‘Phe accusation was repelled in various quarters as wholly in- 
etd cle loded sty wo Aly be a a — figure | credible and as involving a serious aspersion upon the charac- 
meee mn . a y obering argu. | ter of the representative ofa friendly Power. Our venerable 

preference in a selection. The representatives of oon (it would scarcely be accurate to say cotem 

the United States and the Southern Contederacy, Mr. Adams the National Intelli: Bd especially A. and neo 
= eee et Lt = - 4, — sive, having the dignity of the State Department as well as 
Seen me pen gee — + y yt The <* .. | its own to protect in this emergency ; and it read the Press in 

can y end rep qd. P y f the oppasity oa. | general a grave lecture on the serious impropriety of so far 
meals, SpTEEENTEN, ope renenseaners . A} by ples mpugning the character of foreign ministers as to deem them 
thought the ee oice b ; out them, and the ‘ ns that ought — e of such offences against the proprieties of their posi- 
to have determi t, were obvious and self-evident. ; . 
reali, ode wih cider wan tery impo, andthe | Vet tat thew wnive gentlemen have read and duly 
pom gh aot tate on Pod yee ode Digi mat a bs 17th of November last. That epistle may convince them that 
es Gua atoll ber our Ganteaiiie. “hat Gen intment | reign Ministers are ® pot always restrained by considerations 

not winease tin ; of an feeling; but won tee has of propriety from meddling with our politics, and that we did 
Seenaie aiaeh en alien anni then anttion ding, we hope a | ‘2M no injustice in our recent strictures upon their action. 
oe ‘tolement ag we can appeal ee) ek will ae. Lord Lyons has no hesitation in exposing his own connection 
ane gm trate fth A with the party intrigues and movements oftheday. He holds 

no ar hee ro! ould — oe oe my England | conferences with the leaders of the “Conservative” party, is 
has not been po meet ay of coldahasen, what Fy made the yon of their most secret purposes axid plans, 
suffered by the continuance of the conflict sufficiently proves. pone J bs ds ee | ee 
tne have a from - ee a tk vigour and vehemence which keep pace admirably with their 
“ meme y for Lr or reproach. own. He yee from them pertinent ~ - useful hints as to 
_ The irritation that may be traced in nearly an equal degree po ouaee © fem a se s the Bxgiisn Gove m A wore ree 9 
in both divisions of the last correspondence, North and South, a step at the time of writing, lest it should have damaging 
is of itself a proof that we have not unduly inclined to either P , * eee 
side. Had we done so, much stronger demonstrations of that 


effect on the pects of the “ Peace : 

Lord Lyon’ would seem, from his oh to be re 
feeling would have been made by the party which considered J ? a 
itself ggrieved by the pone edhe ng It would have required — in this coe as British Pango ba = Peace ° 
very little action to inflame the complaints of Mr. Adams into | "ther than to the Government of the United States. In his in- 
threats, and raise the arguments of Mr.-Mason into demands. terview with the President he “ gladly shunned all allusion to 
The latest dates of the correspondence leave both with no | reign intervention "—reserving that topic for his free con- 

wads for more than remonstrances ; and both have much sr with the “conservative” leaders who will be 

ess to say against an we have done, than in favour of when they come into power to avail themselves of si 
something they assert we ought todo. This is precisely the 


oe pe if preg to - —_ rege ~~ talked freel 
; ; ; th upon subject—but av t altogether in his 
— which a Re = me ve is , = ae ph o _ conference with the Presidentand of 8 Decutinen 


igeren ’ 
Government to declare the blockade of the ports of the South | WT, Lord Lyons, as the representative of Great Britain, en- 
a nullity, or not to it, because it can be shown that the | *es into discussions and ents with the lead- 


arrangem: 

ers of a political party in this country, calculated and intended 
not only to defeat the policy of the Administration, but to 
destroy the Government to which he is accredited. The whole 
drift of his efforts,as shown by his own letter, is to bring 
about the termination of the war, even at the cost of disunion ; 


North has not been able to render it complete and total. Some 
ships have sailed in and out of those ports, but many have 
also been captured in attempting to pass, and, as these inci- 
dents are common to all blockades, the Foreign Secretary re- 
fuses to declare that of the Southern coast as not existing be- 
cause it is not perfect. It is only excessive laxity on the part 
of the = who is bound to ce that can legally 
raise a blockade; and the difficulty of all communication by 
sea with the Southern States proves that the Northern naval 
commanders have not shown any evident want of force 


pposition party. Ee: make him the coa- 
and plans, and he lends them in return 
reas ee as tothe best means of carrying them into 


ect. 
or 
disch ~ e What the President may think of all this we have no means 
[ears cgpantes whi Ko flp — a. Sate - actual of Ms of knowing. It certainly seems to us a wide departure, on 
give, is the cause of the : n of the South. That of| te part of Lord s, from the line of his duty and from 


ne pe ai 
the proj of his position. It is, doubtless, quite in keep- 
the peculiar “ neutrality” which the British Govern- 
ment professes to observe in this contest, and which consists 
mainly in giving all possible encou t tothe rebel cause 
consistent with an appearance of to the United 
States. Lord Lyons undoubtedly in this faithfully serves the 
Government which he represents. But it seems to us scarce- 
ly consistent with the interests or the dignity of the Govern- 
ment that he should be allowed thus openly to intrigue with 
party leaders for the accomplishment of party ends.—J. Y. 
Times, April 2. _ 
Lard Lyons in Council with the N. Y. Democracy. 
The British Envoy at Washington has hitherto had credit 


Treason. 

We have done too little to satisfy the Federal Government 
n the case of the Alabama, that vessel was built in 
an English port, we are made responsible for all the incidents 
of her subsequent career. With as much justice we might be 
accused of a breach of neutrality because the guns and ammu- 
nition the North have purchased in land have never won 
the Federals a battle. Ifthe Alabama been handled like 
the Water Witch or the Red Rover, or any of the marvellous 
ships of salt water romance, we are not answerable for her 
achievements. The skill and daring that rendered one ves- 
sel an embarrassment to a great naval Power were y 
supplied by the South. The Federal Government might have 


bought a score of Alabamas on the same terms and with the | fr 4 forbearance and impartiality with regard to our internal 
same risk. The ship was built in contravention of the Queen's | <Ustrel whereof Earl Russell has seen fit suddenly to disrobe 
proclamation. It was an illegal and contraband transaction, |}jn A dispatch written by Lord Lyons to the Minister of 
and was covered by all the arts ee precautions that enter- | Foreign Affairs on the 17th of last November (on the heel of 
» when it 7 r in that kind of business, has oe at | the Democratic triumphs in this and other States) gives an 
ts d. of — Government has never yet had to| edifying account of a visit by Lord L. to this city on the Sth, 
manage & system of Excise duties, or maintain a coastguard | 514 of certain re e conferences had by him here with 
Tariff have made detection of fraud and repressing a con. | ceria persons whom he characterizes as « the conservative 
ve made ion of fraud and repressing a con- ; “ . ‘ 
traband trade matters of experience, it will learn what kind we Sum . Sherer 


: freshly-won triumph, and says: * * . 
of work private can cut out for an Executive.| rom beginning to end of this remarkable dispatch, it is 
When tempted into action by large profits, private enter- | panifest that Lard Lous is heart and soul Mn the enemies 


prise can display faculties for concealment and evasion 
that would set the eyes of Argus at defiance. A 
belligerent Power must maintasn the police of the seas at its 
own cost. A neutral cannot and is not bound by the law of 


of our Government and sees wholly through their spectacles. 
Altering the Federal Constitution to suit the Rebel slave- 
holders would in his view bea highly “ conservative” proceed- 


, ; ing; while to resist that change and insist on simple obedience 
nations to transfer any of that my | to its own ports and pa “Constitution as it is” is in his view “radical.” Every 
Sacsens, is ©, i © what Mr. Adams hout this missile that can be raked from the gutters of Faction to throw 





sorresp p we have not done. But really 
the complaint only amounts to this—that we have treated 
both parties to the war in precisely the same manner. We 
declared the sale of arms warlike stores to either of them 
illegal. We withdrew from the traffic in such supplies all the 

and countenance given to British 


formidable, while nothing that is offered on 
the side of our Government and those struggling to uphold it 
seems to him worthy of any consideration whatever. He 
affords a fresh and striking proof of the fact that the aristo- 
cratic caste in Great Britain are in full sym 


unlimited quantities of | 575 Rebel ; but we did not before su that their 
hat 4 Ge ey eg SE were ful ‘shared, of at least openly proclaimed, by, the off 
by decided advent to one party. The Fe- cial representative Queen.— . Y. Tribune, Ma 4 
pense resources "of lis, own, out of ‘which. 1 Mester Lite Mon 
or charter a 4 fleet.’ it did want| * * Butitisclear from documents which we published 
for its service is and, ha the control | yesterday, that it was not the business of Lord L , as the 
often un eaameted ane ae. The States had | representative of his government, to j candidly of events 
— and, in the same way, bought them. But we be-|in this country. He was sent to watch for the first opportu- 


nity to ee en ee 








in the material of far all the funds the ment notice; and until our government relent in fa- 
could devote to the ease purpose. It is the use that has been | vour of the rebels, he was i eduieiatration. ‘The cpnied 
made of the Alabama, not her origin, that has rendered her| rightly done by Mr. Lincoln’s The 

And for this we are not in any way accountable. 


manner in which Earl Russell treats Mr. Lincoln’s Emancipa- 
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tion Proclamation shows this very clearly. * *—N. Y. Hven- 


ing Post, April 2. 


—_—>_—_—__ 


Tue Nicaracua Rovre.—At the meeting of the Society of discursive, and left the main merits of the case about where 
mae’ a pa- 


Arts, in London, on the 11th., Captain Pim, R. 
“On an international Transit Route 


” 


He pointed out the importance of the subject as bearing upon 


the political and commercial position of this country. He 


denittbed the valleced 0 new an the Isthmus of finally withdrawn. The Cabinet, on the whole, is not omni- 


Panama, which had now the monopoly of the traffic, the com- 
pany charging rates of transit that were really most exorbi- 
tant. As showing the view taken by the American govern- 
ment of the importance of this means of transit to the U. 8., 
the author quoted from the state paper in which the Govern- 
ment aid asked for by the pa of the Panama line was 
granted. This document spoke of the advantages the U. 8. 
would possess over all competitors for the commerce of the 
Pacific and the East when the line was completed, which 
would deprive Europeans of the decided superiority which 
they formerly possessed in their intercourse with nine tenths 
, world, and would place the States far ahead in the race 
or ial sup y. 

Captain Pim then described the line which he proposed 
should be constructed through N 
practically joi the Atlantic and ific in European in- 
terests. He urged that the monetary interest England has in 
having at her command a settled and expeditious transit be- 
tween home and the Pacific, and thence to British Columbia, 
Japan, Australia, and New Zealand, is very great. This com- 
munication should be independent of the control of the U.S. 
His proposed railway starts from Gorgon Bay, on the At- 
lantic, traverses the intervening land as far as the Lake Nica- 
ragua, then os the shores of that lake, crossing the river 
Tipitapa, and reac the Pacific at the harbour of Realejo, 
a total distance of 225 miles. The author stated that the Em- 
— of the French took very great interest in the subject, and 

written a pamphlet upon it himself, in which he especially 

pointed out the bearing of this question on the commercial in- 

terests of England. discussion ensued, in which several 

mtlemen took part, amongst whom were Messrs. C. White, 

(Consul-Genera for Nicaragua,) P. G. Curtis, W. Hawes, J. 
. Murchison, &«.—Hurop. Times, March 14. 


COTOPAXI. 

THE GREAT VOLCANO OF THE ANDES, 
Painted by F. E. Courcn, ON EXHIBITION at GOUPIL’S, 
No. 7723 Broadway, from 9 A.M. to6 P.M. 

ApMission, 3% Cents. 


- @. ©. DE MARINI, 
Graduate of the Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 


Eoah of the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated 
with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of Washington. 
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Over the Water. 

Papers and despatches to the 19th ult. from Queenstown 
have come to hand during the week ; and though they bring 
no definite information as to the probable issue ot the Polish 
revolt—which is the absorbing theme of the day—their con- 
tents are not devoid of interest. 

And in the first place, as to our own domestic affairs. Up 
to the 14th ult., and especially in the London weekly journals 
of that date, the royal nuptials had supplied copious material 
for the ablest of pens ; and we borrow from them still a few more 
gleanings. The deaths caused by over-pressure in the streets 
of the metropolis, on the night of the illuminations, numbered 
nine—a sad drawback to the general festivity, yet not quite 
reaching the amiable editorial estimate of one of our neigh- 
bours, who with exquisite taste has tortured these accidents 
into a “ sanguinary wedding.” It may be added that both the 
Queen and the Prince have directly testified their sympathy, 
and have intimated a prompt desire to aid the families of the vic- 
tims, if aid be needed. These grievous occurrences, and a few 
bloodless but scandalous Irish riots, momentary at Dublin and 
continued at Cork, are, we say, the only abatements to one’s 
perfect satisfaction in reviewing this great national outburst 
of loyalty and contentment.—Perforce, we omit all record of 
the demonstrations that took place elsewhere than in 
London, throughout the length and breadth of the land ; 
they were ms various in kind as universal in degree. 
So also is crowded out of our columns, being al- 
together too lengthy for them, a list of the rich and costly 
presents bestowed upon the bride and bridegroom, by their 
relatives, by foreign potentates, by societies, by individuals. 
It is pleasant to know that, with rare exceptions, these gifts 














were but the expression of hearty and sincere good will.—The 
young couple returned to Windsor, after the first week of 
their honeymoon at Osborne. They were to proceed how- 
ever, in a few days, to Sandringham Hall, Norfolk, where for 


the first time they would be at home under their own roof. 


The proceedings in Parliament have not elicited any grave 
trial of strength between the Ministerialists and the Opposi- 
tion, though the Government has been made to feel, very pro- 


perly, that it can’t carry out all its measures with a high hand 


Thus Sir George Grey’s namby-pamby squeamishness about 
flogging garrotters has been reproved, the bill to that end 
having been carried to a second reading. The Home Secretary 
was unfortunate also—though in this instance we are sorry 
tor it—in his support of Mr. Forster's motion for a committee 
on the Game Laws, which, under the absurd enactment of last 
session, have become oppressive and unpopular. But the “coun- 
try gentlemen ” mustered strongly on behalf of their so-called 
privileges, and outvoted the more sensible legislators by a ma- 
jority of 19 in a house of 8333.—The Administration has had bet- 
ter luck in dealing with the notorious Mr. Lindsay, who triéd 
Yo fetter the Admiralty by 8 House-of-Commons resolution on 


a for the purpose of | ™! Noblemen and Members of Parliament ; and passed several 


~ | intervention in this quarrel. Balancing, as best we may, the 


the subject of wooden ships and iron plating, but was defeated 
by a vote of 164 against 81. The debate was very long and 


it found them. The same may be said of a very lengthy dis- 
cussion on the affairs of Greece, not omitting Prince Alfred ; 
the motion, which was for the production of papers, was 


potent in the Lower House, but the leading Conservatives are 
not prepared for a formal assault on the Treasury Bench. 
The Marquis of Hartington, heir to the Dukedom of Devon- 
shire, and M.P. for North Lancashire—known aso here to some 
of our readers during his recent tour through this country— 
has accepted office under Viscount Palmerston, and is ap- 
pointed a Lord of the Admiralty. How a vacant place at that 
august board has been made, we are not informed, or have 
overlooked. 
The Guildhall of London has had its meeting to express 
sympathy with the Polish insurgents ; was addressed by seve- 


appropriate Resolutions. The result will be ni. A deputa- 
tion from another public meeting had recently an interview 
with our veteran Premier, who pertinently asked them, in 
the course of an informal conversation, if they desired another 
war with Russia. “ Yes, on behalf of Poland!” was the off- 
hand answer of an irresponsible spokesman. It may be 
doubted whether a Cabinet Council was thereupon held, or 
whether Lord Palmerston bestowed further thought upon this 
bold individual. 

Of the insurrection itself, little that is authentic, much that 
is rumoured only, finds its way into print. Partial, indeed 
considerable, successes on the part of the insurgents are con- 
fidently announced ; but the truth is not easily reached. We 
fear that the sentimental sympathies of liberal Europe will be 
of slight avail, when set against the military resources 
of the Czar. Would to Heaven it were ctherwise !—for 
Poland would be happier and Russia stronger, if the 
phantom of an unbroken empire were not invested in 
many eyes with attributes of substantiality and holiness. Paris 
still supplies an infinity of speculations and reports touching 


contradictory assertiogs and the scarcely less contradictory 
signs of the times, we incline to the belief that France will 
simply await the course of events, and intervene again, diplo- 
matically, if occasion offers. A new element of French poli- 
tical fever is also coming up to engage public curiosity. 
It is stated that the Orléanists are weary of their self-imposed 
retirement, and propose at the coming elections to seek seats 
in the Legislative Assembly. 


The Civil War. 

A brief record will suffice for to-day, for important events are 
not of frequent occurrence, and moreover when they do hap- 
pen, the news comes in so many distorted shapes that one 
hesitates in attaching credence. 
The best affair on the Union side is the reported clearance 
of Kentucky, where a Confederate raid on a large scale has 
figured often of late in print,and where sundry skirmishes have 
taken place from time to time. It is now established that on 
Monday last, near Somerset, General Gilmore, U. 8., encoun- 
tered and defeated General Pegram, ©. 8. The latter is said to 
have had 2600 men and to have lost 500; the Northerners 
numbered less than 1,300 men, and lost only 30, after 5 
hours’ fighting! This is the Union account; the other, vid 
Richmond, has not come tohand. The Southerners recrossed 
the Cumberland.—An attack upon Williamsburg, Va., and 
another upon Wingfield, N.C., both on a small scale, are said 
to have been repulsed by the U. 8. forces. 
But the most interesting news of the weck is from the 
Mississippi, where the scale leans in the other direction. Full 
accounts have come to hand of the Port Hudson affair, from 
which it seems that Admiral Farragut in the Hartford flag- 
ship, and the Albatross gun-boat, alone succeeded in pass- 
ing the batteries on the night of the 14th ult. Jhree or 
four other U. 8. steamers were partially disabled and 
driven back. The frigate Mississippi was really burnt, 
blown up, and abandoned, after having peen fought with 
brilliant courage. The Indianola (let the Gods be thanked) 
is at last disposed-of, being now ashore in similar pickle, so 
that the story of the “ Turreted Monster” turns out to be true. 
It is further to be observed that the fights between these ships 
and these forts are represented as terrific beyond imagination. 
Probably they were ; but not half so sanguinary as might be 
supposed. Simultaneously with rifled cannon and ponderous 
ordnance, have iron-plate defences and impervious cotton- 
bales come inte play. The loss of life in all these feuz 
Wenfer has thitrefore been very slight. Sixty men are missing 
from the Mississippi, but many of them probably escaped 
to shore.—General Banks’s part in this operation appears 
to have consisted in marching a considerable force up 
from Baton Rouge to within a few miles of Port Hud- 
-|son, and then marching it back again. He was scarcely 
molested on the way.—So much for forcing a passage up 
stream. Another disaster is reported to two U. S. “rams,” 
not regular war craft, but vessels fitted by the enterprising 
Col. Ellet, of whom we have already heard, with the inten- 
tion of going down’past Vicksburg, to joim Admiral Farragut. 
One was sunk ; the other slightly damaged. 

The accounts from the Yazoo river expedition are confus- 
ed; but it is generally believed here that the lower one has 
been entirely unsuccessful, and that the original one, which 
was checked at Fort Pemberton, is in difficulties. 








regular mercantile business, though perhaps to the great de- 
lectation of speculators. With as little reason, and with fluc. 
tuations still more violent, the public confidence in the gener. 
al issue of the war vibrates from day to day. One thing only 
is certain. In the absence of important tidings, the opinion 
prevalent to-day is sure to change to-morrow. 


Rumoured Consort of the “ Alabama” and “ Florida.” 
Under the joint stimulus of patriotism and prize-money, 
the U. 8. blockading squadrons on the Southern coast have 
done their duty, with a vigilance that may not be gainsaid, 
Captures have been very numerous ; and in several instances, 
where delinquent vessels escaped seizure, they have been 
burnt, sunk, or destroyed, by summary process. One of the 
recent occurrences of the latter sort calls for a few words of 
protest and explanation. 

Late despatches from the U. 8. fleet off Charleston an. 
nounced that the steamer Georgiana endeavouring to enter 
that port, had been chased on shore, shelled, and broken up, 
the boats of the men-of-war being prevented by Confederate 
land batteries from securing her cargo. Immense was the 
exultation over this event, and loud its echo hereabouts, in. 
asmuch as it was confidently asserted that the Georgiana 
either was, or was intended to be, fitted as a privateer “to 
prey upon American commerce,” being “ pierced for 16 guns,” 
being “ by far the finest vessel” ever built for the Southerners, 
being swift as a falcon, being strong as wood and iron could 
make her, and having on board or being designed to have on 
board a tremendously heavy armament. Coupled with this re- 
joicing, came the usual groan at the connivance of the British 
government, in suffering so dangerous a craft to put to sea 
from Liverpool. Noisiest among the complainants were the 
Herald, the Times, and the Post; which maintain, by the way, a 
constant rivalry in abuse of our unfortunate countrymen. 
The anathemas, it is true, have not been quite so terrific in 
this case as in that of the Alabama ; and for a reason apparent 
on the surface—that ship yet skims the seas, while the 
Georgiana's bones are embedded in a Carolina sand-bank. 
Nevertheless, being somewhat jealous of our national honour 
in this matter of neutrality, we hereby declare that the nauti- 
cal reputation of this Georgiana has been grossly defamed, as 
Have also been the British authorities who allowed her to 
leave the Mersey. 

We have before us official manuscript copies of no fewer 
than twelve official communications and documents that 
passed, during the three or four days preceding the de- 
parture of the Georgiana, between our Foreign, Home, Cus- 
toms, and Police departments, whether in London or Liver- 
pool, all originating from Mr. Adams’s application on the 
subject, and all establishing beyond doubt that the vessel was 
neither fitted nor adapted for war purposes. We have not space 
to reproduce these papers, and it would be tedious to go 
through them one by one. Here, however, is their sum, fairly 
deduced and substantially proved ; and we submit it in the 
teeth of those writers who have asserted the contrary—whether 
to enhance the importance of the late achievement off Charles- 
ton Bar, or by way of venting a fresh dose of their own An- 
glophobia. 1t is clear, we say, that every effort was made by 
H. M. government to ascertain the true character of the ship, 
before she sailed from England, and that no evidence which 
would have justified her detention was forthcoming. The 
frequent charge of apathy and delay may be met with the 
statement, that telegrams were exchanged and letters written 
on the subject, on Sunday, the 18th of January—the dies non 
not being pleaded, either in Liverpool or London. Furtber- 
more, and as a general remark, we have to note that the U. 5 
Consul at Liverpool, who had his suspicions, professed to have 
“certain information” regarding this Confederate cruiser that 
was to be, but refused to disclose it, inasmach as it was given 
him “ in confidence,” though well aware that detention was 
not permissible bylaw, save on information laid under oath. 
And now what was established, alike by Detectives and by 
Custom-House Surveyors? Simply this—that the Georgians 
was built at Glasgow, and so slightly built, that, “if a gun 
was fired on board of her, it would shake her from stem to 
stern”—that two ports were pierced at Liverpool on each side, 
to relieve her deck of water, which she was liable to ship in 
large quantities in consequence of her high speed—that, in 
the words of one officer, who had been 27 years in the Cus 
toms’ employ, “it was impossible she could have port-holes 
(for fighting) without a total change in the bulwarks, there 
being no support to sustain the recoil of the guns”—that she 
had no guns and no fittings for guns on deck—that she was in all 
respects exceedingly ill adapted for a privateer—that the ship's 
papers and the articles of thecrewindicated no such purpose— 
that every thing on the contrary, including the cargo, pointed 
to running the blockade, although there was no proof of that 
intention. 

Surely this ought to make our maligners ashamed. But no 
evidence can beat passionate and prejudiced writers out of 
their positions—when their own purposes are served by main- 
taining them. So keenly in fact are they alive to the vision of 
another vessel “ preying on Northern commerce,” that they 
overlook one essential point. If designed for the trade on 
which the Alabama is engaged, it is the most unlikely thing 
in the world that the Georgiana would have incurred the 
heavy risk of attempting Charleston harbour. But that she 
was not so designed, is now, we hope, sufficiently clear. The 
American press may resent at its good-will the inability of 
foreign statesmen to see both sides of a conflict, through the 
media that exist on one alone; at least, when they profess t0 
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come down to facts, they should between truth and 


times 7 or 8 per cent. in a day, to the serious inconvenienice of! fiction. In saying this, it might perhaps be wiser on our part 
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to assume a more deprecatory tone, on the chance of allaying 
irritation ; but we confess that it is difficult not to feel occa- 
sionally indignant, when misapprehension is reduced to a sys- 
tem. We observe, for instance, that some papers here—in 
allusion to the building of war steamers in England—still 
speak with an infinitely small attempt at facetiousness, of the 
Emperor of China and the Emperor of “ Dixie” as one and the 
sane person ; and this while their own columns have perhaps 
recorded that this or that officer of H. B. M. Navy hasjbeen ap- 
pointed to command one of the ships in question, destined to 
act against the oriental Taepings! 


Lord Lyons Arraigned at Last. 

Has the word been passed from Washington to sundry 
New York journalists, who “run the machine” of govern- 
ment in a community so newspaper-ridden that freedom of 

judgment is almost unknown—has the word been passed, that 
an attack on the British Minister to the United States might 
turn a few votes at the Connecticut elections of next week, or 
yeneer the rough unpleasantness of the coming Conscription? 
If it be not possible to answer by the book, there is at least 
every indication that some such authoritative intimation has 
been given. Else why this resentment, on second thoughts, 
against the Queen's representative, whom in the first instance 
the press had tacitly or directly exonerated from all blame, in 
in the matter of his plait-spoken despatch to Lord Rus- 
sell of the 17th of November last? This letter, be it ob- 
served, was laid before Parliament as part of a voluminous 
correspondence, in obedience to a call of the House of Com- 
mons agreed to on the 3rd of March, and recorded in last week’s 
Albion—not published by way of aiding the Confederate Loan 
on the London Stock Exchange, as suggested with characteristic 
and malignant and impotent ingenuity by a writer in the 
Evening Post. An abstract of its contents is given elsewhere, 
and we need not recapitulate them> We may fearlessly as- 
sert, however, that diplomatic annals may be searched in vain 
fora despatch exhibiting equal tact and sagacity. Written 
between four and five months since, it may be read to-day as 
a clear exposition of the state of the country, being almost as 
correct in its application to the actual state of things around us 
at the moment, as when penned by Lord Lyons’ hand. Not one 
in a hundred of such treatises, on affairs so complicated and diffi- 
cult, will bear this-sort of exhuming. But as our objectis rather 
to animadvert on the treatment that this despatch has receiv 

in certain quarters, than to laud and criticise it in detail, we will 
only commend to notice two or three of its salient points. 
Among these the reader cannot fail to mark the unerring 
glance with which Lord Lyons penetrates the mere party pur- 


poses of the American Democrats, no less confused in their | + 


notions of framing a peace, than the Radicals in conducting a 
war—the candour with which he disposes of the bugbear, that 
a war with Great Britain and an invasion of Canada must 
necessarily ensue, if North and South shook hands again as 
brethren—the truthfulness with which he asserts that the real 
interest of Great Britain and of Europe lies in the early re- 
storation of peace and prosperity to this country—the frank- 
ness with which, in his closing paragraph, he says: “ the point 
chiefly worthy of consideration appears to be, whether sepa- 
ration or reunion be the more likely to effect this object.” In 
spite of all frantic denunciations to the contrary at Cooper’s 
Institutes and Academies of Music, this point is still often can- 
vassed in private circles. 

Holding this view of the document before us, we have not 
had the slightest hesitation in consigning to the “ Dust-Hole,” 
wherein we occasionally shoot rubbish for the entertainment 
of our readers, sundry newspaper attacks just made upon his 
Lordship. The 7ridune, it will be seen, twits Lord Lyons 
with characterising as “ conservative leaders,” certain persons 
who called upon him, and another paper has made and re- 
iterated this as a serious charge. What is the simple fact? 
In his very opening paregraph, Lord Lyons speaks of “ the de- 
mocratic or (as it now styles itself) the conservative party.” 
His Lordship was not the inventor of the term.—The Jridune 
however is mild as a Zephyr, compared with the fiercely bluster- 
ing Times. Not Punch himselt could concoct any thing rival- 
ling its exquisitely imaginative epitome of the despatch and the 
animus that pervades it. Certain prominent politicians seek an 
interview with our Minister ; he receives them and writes home 
an account of their communications. Unsolicited, they unbur- 
den their minds to him ; he says himself: “ I gave no opinion on 
the subject.’ I did not say whether or no I myself thought fo- 
reign intervention probable or advisable; but I listened with 
attention.” Now what does the 7imes term this very simple 
proceeding ?—“ meddling with our politics,” “ connection with 
the party intrigues and movements of the day,” “ conferences,” 
“ political arrangements with the leaders of a political party 
in this country,” “ openly intriguing with party leaders,” and 
so forth! Was ever such arrant rubbish? Lord Lyons may 
learn from it that Hamlet’s hint to Ophelia may be applied to 
Foreign Ministers in these United States: “ Be thou as chaste 
as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” 

Had all this rhodomontade any weight, beyond the circle of 
simple souls who put faith in the so-called organs of public 
opinion, it would be fortunate that we can appeal, by way of 
contradiction, to such eminent authorities as the N. Y. Times 
itself and Major-General Butler, U.S.A. Yes, the Times itself. 
We have already said that all this furor wore the semblance of 
an after-thought. It wason Thursday that the onslaught in 
question appeared in our chameleon neighbour's columns ; but 
it was on Tuesday that it first broached the subject, belabour- 
ing thereupon these same Democrats or Conservatives, who 
now rejoice in the appellation of Copperheads. The justness 





and point of that attack do not concern us. It is curious, 

though,—and here is our point—that the article devoted thereto 
does not intimate the slightest imaginable offence on his 
Lordship’s part. Quite otherwise ; we find an allusion to the 
decided “nobility” of his Lordship’s nature, and also that 
one paragraph commences with this exceedingly candid 
admission: “Lord Lyons, who really seems to have 
borne himself very well, considering the nature of the Demo- 
cratic advances, * *” Tempora mutantur with a vengeance ! 
Who could have pulled the wires between Tuesday and Thurs- 
day ? Who can explain the cause of tanta animis celestibus ire? 
—Major-General Butler at least has only spoken once on this 
matter, so far as we know; and |that was at the grand public 
reception given him on Thursday evening when he said, with 
unusual candour: “I do not know that Lord Lyons is to 
blame.” * * “TI have no evidence of any interference on the 
partof Lord Lyons.” Had he read the Zimes of that morning ? 





England Lectured Again. 

A large crowd assembled at the Academy of Music, the 
night before last, to compliment Major-General Butler, U.8.A., 
by hearing him make a very long speech. Dealing mainly 
with the war, we are not called upon to criticise it ; and it is 
only as dry matter of fact that we put on record the General’s 
recipe for curing existent evils. He prescribes, then, the iron 
heel of military force, total subjugation of the South, and a 
parcelling-out of the country among the few loyal local 
Southerners, and the many invading Northern Volunteers. 
Considering the reported success of General Butler in confis- 
cation and appropriation at New Orleans, this mode of set- 
tlement might reasonably be expected from him. But 
this, en passant. We observe that the orator gave con- 
siderable space to what more immediately belongs to us; 
and we may honestly say, that no orator within our memory 
has said so much upon the fruitful and suggestive and always 
acceptable theme of English grievances, and yet contrived to 
say so little that was fresh. Any thing more preposterous in 
the way of law, logic, or common-sense, it is difficult to im- 
againe, than the General’s plea that England ought not to 
have been neutral between the two belligerents—why ? be- 
cause she had treaties of alliance with one, and not with the 
other! This singularly childish plea may be excepted from 
the charge of staleness; we have certainly never heard it be- 
fore. For the rest, there were the coals of fire heaped upon 
English heads by the food sent to the Irish poor in 1847 and 
the Lancashire poor last year, and the ovation given to the 
Prince of Wales. Contrasted with these, were the Alabama, 
not forgetting the exploded twaddle about the number 


of China, and civilities shown to the “ pirates.” The wise 
gentleman, with a strange disregard to the honour of his 
countrymen and in flat contradiction to Mr. Seward’s famous 
despatch, then announced that Messrs. Slidell and Mason were 
given up because his country was not ready to goto war! His 
mode of revenge was next declared to be a non-intercourse law 
with England and a prohibition of the export of gold, out of 
which, by some obscure hocus-pocus, the West was to be made 
to flourish abundantly while Great Britain was to be left out 
in the cold! Finally, as though to cap the climax of absurd- 
ity—Lord Lyons being acquitted of malice or indiscretion in 
his interview with sundry American politicians (as considered 
above)—General Butler reminded his audience how Monsieur 
Genet, the French Minister, was dismissed during the admin- 
istration of Washington.—Altogether, this latest lecture, pitch- 
ed at our poor dear old country, is one of the tamest affairs of 
the kind that we have ever known. General Butler may be cut 
out for the Prince of Provost Marshals,and he may have con- 
siderable administrative ability. Asan Anglophobist, in speech, 

he is beneath contempt. 
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ra flourishes—so certain is it that the public takes its 
want a e opening of an enterprise, and having pronounced it 
successful continues jo make it 80.—On Monday, Mr. Maretzek 
treated the town to * with i] Guerrabella as 
the heroine, assisted by Mile. Sulzer, and Signors Minetti and 
Biachi. Stately and beautiful as is the music, the piece almost al- 
ways flags as a whole, probably from want of dramatic interest. 
One likes to see it, at rather long intervals. In this instance it 
was fairly rendered, but excited no enthusiasm, and would 
not bear repetition. The orchestra, we are sorry to say, did 
no justice to the ificent overture; in fact it is not 
what it should be. t the vocalists should’ be drowned 
out by the excessive din has become matter of course, but is none 
the less matter for 
On Tuesday it, a severe storm accounted fot a thinner house 
than usual, nA for the loss of our admirable baritone, Bel- 
lini. The Opera was “ Lucia” with Madame Ortolani li as 
the heroine. Her vocalization was  poyy! approved; but the 
whole affair can scarcely be chronicled as a success. 
Medoriagain 





Far otherwise was it on Wednesday, when Mad 
delighted a throng of auditors, with her incomparabie perfor- 
mance of Norma. em Gey be more enjoyable. 

To-day there is a Matinée ; on Monday we are to have an abso- 
lute novelty, Pétrella’s “ Ione,.”’ Bravo, Maretzek ! 








Drama. 


Mr. Mark Smith, on the oceasion of his recent benefit, selected 
a bill which charmed a audience then, and which has proved 
uncommonly sful since. I allude to “ The 
p me 4 Squire, (or “ Fine Old English Gentleman’’) and ‘“‘ Ame- 
ricans in These pieces have been repeated several times, 
at Wallecks a 8, and always to the satisfaction of the public, and to 
the credit of every actor and actress in thecast. It therefore, 
seemed to me something more than merely a payee notice 
A ay gd meritorious, and to acting of such 
excellence. 

To praise the comedy of “ The uate de mes would bemerely 
to ochee vartiat: of sgguthetien—eals rie 








* 290,” and the stereotyped allusion to the imaginary Emperor | P® 


acter of Squire Broadlands, and what always SrGite bad tenn ad- 
mirable in real > has since been admired on the stage as well— 
“a fine old English Gentleman, all of the olden time.” The work 
was well cone; the picture was true; nor is it surprising that a 
presence, ich touches all hearts by manly virtues and “. 
ning eccentricities, should remain—popular and welcome—on the 
boards. The figure of Squire Broadlands has taken its place in 
literature with Sir Roger de Coverley and the Vicar of Wakefield ; 
and those who—like — lf—cherish a partiality for the old fogies, 
are always ~ to think of and to see the simple-hearted, affec 
tionate, no’ goows old gentleman, Youths of the present 
era—some e whom write for the papers—who believe that flip- 
cy is wit, and whose great minds are centred chiefly in aston- 
Rhing trousers, will tell you that those old fellows are “ slow.” 
It mH a matter of taste, merely. Boucicault has written—but Shak- 
8 still attracts occasfonal attention. Patmore has sung—but 
Milton’s organ music lingers yet, sublime in many souls. Mrs. 
Wood is extant, but there actually are — who still read 
Sir Walter Scott. The modera lights brilliant, 
dare say; but the old-fashioned sun man to rise and 
shine, nevertheless. N’importe. We, who like the Squire, 
must cherish our spensase without expecting the s mpathy of 
the gifted ones. is not impossible that we are “behind the 
times ;’’ and by all means let us remain there, if only thus we can 
8 mpathize with such a pee of happy life. as is drawn in Mr. 
nce’s comedy. There is nothing very attractive, surely, in times 
like these. 

The plot of this comedy is not, indeed, one of exciting interest, 
nor is its actionstrikingly dramatic ; but that plot is natural, agree- 
able, and adequate to the end proposed, while the movement of 
the piece is graceful and spirited. Its characters, moreover, are 
clearly drawn, and its dialogue is written ina singularly ‘sim- 

le and pleasing style. One thinks—when seeing the Squire in his 
fome—ot “the tresh, bird- haunted English lawn ;” the sweet- 
; the i , antique and curious ; 
the tapestry ; ; the wide-mouthed _ laces; the old ar- 
mour; the books, and dog, guns; the quiet, 
wholesome life of the country; — there are times 
when, much as we may love the town, itis very pleasant to think of 
these things. I fancy it would be “genuine elight to spend a 
summer, in the rural districts, with such a Squire Broadlands 
— Mr. Mark Smith. His performance of this part is a tri- 
of art. He is dignified yet genial, eccentric yet considerate 
a born yet self-sacriticing, at times stern in de portent, yet all 
the while tender and benevolent. With the nephews, his manner 
is bluff, heey, humorous. In the difficult scene with 
Te nce, exquisitely delicate and touching. It is, 
in short, a personation in which this artist fulfils the rich pro- 
mise of his earlier efforts, and justifies his claim to a foremost 
rank in the profession. I mentioned Mr. Smith, many months 
since, as an actor of pure taste and ae Lee ideals, is, striving, without 
ostentation, to excel in his art. He deserved that praise. The 
a that formerly marred his style, —y all but vanished in 
time, and the pictures that he now presents = Been oy witha 
steadier glow of natural humour. A worth jon to his 
Squire Broadlands is the Temperance of Mrs. ohn { fton. To be 
ofthe ol = per, respectable, and ji and just, is er realize the character 
the old i iy in doing this Mrs. Sefton succeeds 
the way, having seen this part excel- 
lently hn bya nay y, now playing at the Winter Garden, 
~en fine abilities deserve a better opportunity than at present is 
afforded for their display. I mean s Mary Carr—in praise of 
whom a good deal could here be said, but that more immediate 
candidates claim preference.—Mr. Charles Fisher’s Horace and =. 
Reynold’s George should be noticed as quiet, truthful, and 
ble pieces of acting—a remark which is “equally ay or) 3 to 
the Fanny Markham of Miss Gannon, and the Aline ‘0 
leusiques’ Mr. Young, too, should be remembered with ¢ : oun 
of commendation for somewhat farcical, and very am 
rformance of Sparrow. The scenery used in this piece is pai 
cularly fine in effect, and the pleasure of the entertainment is 
heightened by the well-known song of “The Fine Old English 
Gentleman.” 

In strong, but not unpleasant contrast with this drama, Mr. 
Hurlbut’s “ Americans in Paris,” serves to suggest that there is 
not only a wide difference between real and cial life, but that 
the froth of literatdre is not without its uses. An Ametens, pan 
band, imi , in the habits of gallantry common 
cribed to the rencb, presents, in this comedy, an edifying a A in 
structive spectacle, the effect of which is heightened we © expe- 
riences of a jealous wife. The atmosphere of the play is necessa- 
rily frivolous, and the second act—which savours strongly of ‘‘ The 
Belle’s Stratagem” arent and wopat ya the expectation excited by the 
first. The close is abru d unnatural, conveying an impression 
that the author, ha characters into a snarl, grew tired 
of the whole affair, 80 es his labours bya quick stroke of 
the pen. Meanwhile, however, some of the situations are well de- 
vised to excite mirth, while the smoothness and wit of the dia- 
logue —) taste and sti . A portion of the suc- 
cess of the piece is also due to the spirit with which it is acted. 
Mr. Lester Wallack plays Arthur Morris, and presents, with subtle 
humour and pleasant sprightliness, a fine t +! the el man 
of the world. Mrs. Hoey is the jealous Morris, on seeing 
whom we are impelled to wonder “1 her asbend ehould incline 
to worship at foreign shrines. Mr. Gilbert plays Dr. Botherer—a 
capital piece of ludicrous characterization. Mr. pee ny as M. La- 
mouret, and Mr. Norton as Colonel de Sabres, real eorpestrely, 
and literally, the timid and the truculent Frenchmen. iss Gan 
non is omatioe ae a os er and Mr. — and Mr. Par- 
sloe do justice to the lit e parts 0! Imcenay and Baptiste. Alto- 
gether, the comedy lacks nothing but intrinsic st hand a 
wider scope of purpose to make it permanently valuable on the 
stage. Associated with “The Country Squire,” however, it adds 
piquancy to the effect of a more substantial play, and gracefully 
closes a delightful entertainment. 

Other comedies, played within a week at this theatre, do not 
require special notice. Mr. Wallack announces a new one, to be 
produced immediately. 

A oo only >. id i nog ny a tn of A sister 
muse 0! oe. Heron reap iblo’s as 
“ Edith,” has oie the sensibilities of a great number of 

reons, in Mr. Wolf's version of the novel of * East | -¢r" " 

ving carefully reviewed we iece on a tormer occasion, I give 
: i a brief mention here. been — since its Sroles: 

in December, and, in wae respects i been improved. 
But ite flimsy — ins, and its pl of incident, sen- 
timent, and language are no less tiresome than before. ' Miss 
Heron plays wi' her usual power, and, in the lighter scenes, 
more than usual grace ; but, as always, ‘she whines too much, 

and, as always, she — her famous personation of Camille. A 
few changes in the are — though not as materi- 
ally advan us to e play. “ Edith” w ill be continued through- 
out the co week, and will afford, to all who desire it, an op- 
portunity of eating of “the Camilleion’s dish” MERCUTIO, 


Hacts and Faucies. 


Lord Alfred Commodore of the Thames Yacht Club, 
has stated that an is being made to establish a universal 
code of laws for the sailing of matches ————Official doubts 
have been thrown upon the rumour of the death of Mr. and 
Mrs. Petherick, lately reported drowned in the White Nile. 

The remains of the late Sir James Outram are to be 
buried in Westminster A’ _—————The duty on dogs in 
the United Kingdom, for the year ending in March last, was 
£196,527————The renowned Irish orator Shiel once said 
to a friend, “ Fix in your mind the number 300. It will ac- 
complish almost any point you may desire. You have to “ 
eral | the public a thing one hundred times to get them to hear 























which has stood the test of a e | third hundred times to e them e it—and then it is 
twenty-five years nowsince Mr. Guartes De Dance Saketched the cher done.” New Springs haye been discovered 
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Canada, and also in the province ot Rioga, South America — | hundred 
Eben 


Fardd (Mr. Ebenezer Thomas), a 
has late} dia He thrice won the “ 
object of esp with every bard of Wales. 
clergyman, on his wa 
by @ heavy shower of rain. On arriving at the v: 
claimed, rather impatiently, “I wish I were 
mind,” said his colleague, “ you will soon be in the pul 
you'll be dry enough there.” 
started a quarterly Jourpal, and now 

ublishing Societies of London. 











Mr. James Dred 


ge, 
ong known as the inventor of the Suspension bridge system 
whie - new 
volume of Mendelssohn's Letters will presently be published 
at Leipzig, and, it is said, will contain matter of especial 
musical interest.- The Methodist of this city announces 
by machinery, in 
ass through the London neumatic 


h bears his name, died recently at Bath. 








that Hair-dressing is now accompl: 
London.——110 mails 
despatch tube from the station to the 


ished 


post o 


of five tons have passed, and adventurous visitors now and 


then rm the journey, to their great delight. 
The new Theatre yal, at Bath, commenced 


last year, is now completed. It ~ 
————4828 new S$ were pu 
during the year ending November 80th, 1862. Of these, 942 
Were religious works, 925 were novels, 700 were works apper- 
taining to poetry and general literature, 278 
phy and travel, and 60 related to commerce, 
“ How often sre the streets washed here?” askeda traveller, 
of a waiter in a café at Rome. “When it rains,” replied the 
waiter, with innocent gravity. A citizen of 
Michigan, is the possessor of an Italian violin, of very fine 
tone, said to be 263 years old. It bears this inscription : 
“ Pao i. In Brescia, Anno 1600.”——__There are 
in Great Britain annually, —__ 





Beaufort Square. 








f coal 
“ Artemus Ward” (Mr. Charles Brown), having acquired some 
facetious satirist of 3 








. We Ww has 
just been formed, in England, with a capital of £100,000, in 
£10 shares for the purpose of im 

lvania and other foreign regions, t ‘ 
in Prussia, there is a handsome church constructed entirely of 
papier maché. So - the Critic, ey Os the edifice is 
capable of ea By persons. re are seventeen 
State Universities in the present kingdom of Italy. 

U's ay —~—— heatre is to be erected 
et, ‘on, nearly opposite the present Hay- 
mood the Anglesey Tavers. 

reform” may be expected. 
France and Algiers 

It has been unavailable for over three months, and 
it have proved abortive, 

outvied Cincinnati in the production of pork. 
ers of the former city have 
while those ‘of the 

, then, Chicago! tran- 
3) The copyright for engraving Mr. 

W. P. Frith’s picture of the royal m pur- 


, has been 
chased at the ea of oy zee sam is said ~ 
the largest ever given for the co t of an inting. It 

by 2000 guin = ~4 Paid to gir Hawin Fans 
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the day, and not only letters, but trucks of iron of the weight 
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in Great Britain, 


were books of 


naw, | sinking fund por redemption at par in 20 
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streets had to be several times cleared at the point of the bey 
looking 

of bad 
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are no more 
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of Wales to wed. 





Tue ConrEDERATE Corrox 
ing been recetved, the Confederate Sey 
Loan of £3,000,000 will be brought out on Th: 
Messrs. Erlanger, at Paris and Frankf H 
der & Co., in » > 
Trenholm & Co., at Li 


option, at the rate of per pound, pense, 
Southern shipping ae either immediately or within 
months after the ratifi€ation of peace. 

the bonds are to be issued is 99, with dividends in sterli 





ctal report), Murch 18, 


tion of the subscriptions is already virtual] 


culative fa 
with the opinion of Sir 


effect that there is no illegality whatever in the 
Daily News, Ditto, 





Ovituary. 


OvuTRAM, UUR “ Bayarp or Inp1a.”—Lieut.-General Sir 
James Outram, Bart, G.C.B., died at Pau, on the 11th ult., in 
ear. The “Bayard of India” was born in 1805, at 


some celebrity, and he himself was educated at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, whence he went as a cadet to India in 1819. He 
was afterwards appointed adjutant to the 23d Native Infantry, 
being for some time previous! in command of a body of irre. 
gular troops. From 828 to 1845 he served in Uandeish, and in 
the latter year he was Wes cide creanizing a regular force 
in Gujerat. In 1888 he was aide-de-camp to Lord Keane, and 
took an active part in the capture of Guznee. He subsequent- 
ly performed, in succession, the functions of political 
Gajerat and those of comm in the Upper Scinde, 

the duties of B resident at H. 

at now. In all these, he recommended h 
self to the esteem of his superior officers as well by his mili 
vigour as by his admirable administrative qualities, In 1 
he was appointed commissioner to negotiate with the Ameer 
of Scinde, in which ion he views at variance 
with those of Gen. Charles Napier, a difference which 
found very decided ex ion, after he quitted Scinde, in the 





exceeds, the p 

seer for his “ Peace” — “ War.” The Italian loan of 
£28,000,000 has been arranged for. The. Messrs. 

child have taken the greater portion, only £4,000,000 be- 
ing left for private subscriptions. It is to be issued in ten 
instalments spread over an entire year, and the price to the 
public will be 71. English readers will remember the 
small at home, which are called “ flies,” At Tor- 





suey, where they are of very diminutive size, they are called pose 


——— —Major Herbert Byn Hall, Queen’s Foreign 

, goes means toe in the Bina, after six months’ 
service He is succeeded by Capt. R. H. Webster, for- 
merly of the 86th Foot, but for many years attached to the 
Forelgn Office. 





. 

Tue Frevcn Press on rue Roya. MARRIAGE.—The lan- 
of some of the Paris pers on the rejoicings for the 
Prince of Wales's marriage highly com limentary to Eng- 
and creditable to themselves. In the ndon correspon- 
dence of the Moniteur occurs this passage :—“ The people of 
Great Britain have exhibited a d spectacle, that of the 
concord, the joy, the force, and the independence which are 
the consequences of one of the political virtues of a free people 
—namely, sincere attachment to the Sovereign, which in Eng. 

land is called lo ty.” “These rejoicings, these triump! 


nations,” r+ , “are not official demonstrations 


ae 


publication of a work in two volumes, in which he severely 
criticised the conduct of Sir les relative to the conquest 
of that country. In 1847 he was appointed British resident at 
Baroda, and also at Bombay, where he exposed the official 
venality then penton, which he was ] 'y instrumental in 
suppressing. 1856 he was nominated b by Lord 


in connexion 
advance of Sir Henry Haveloch’s force, are yet fresh 
he . while in the 


tenant- . 
shattered in health, and on several public occasions has been 
received with the honour justly due to his eminent public ser- 
vices and his high personal character. 

A London weekly thus sums up a brilliant career. “ Sir 
James arrived in Tee? in 1819, and in the next ten 

ined for himself the title of the Indian Bayard, fought in 
Ta38 in Afghanistan with the est distinction, and assisted 
in the conquest of Scinde, he thought the invasion an 
iniquity, and would not the prize-money. Despite the 
consequent quarrel with the Napier, and another with Lord 
Falkland, in which the soldier was at once right and rash 





Ia pai 
for out of the Budget, commanded b authority, or prompted 
by motives of personal ambition. Th 

outburst of a whole 
act of its own life, which adds another link to the long chain 
of traditions which constitute its lory and its deur. In 
that earnest desire to behold the eatures of the pair as 
they passed along, in these blessings which issued 

breast, there is no courtier adulation, noservility. They were 
the of the delight and the pride of a people satis- 
fied with itself; satisfied too, with the’ form of its Govern- 
ment, which gives it the completest guarantees of liberty, of 
order, and of prosperity ; which saves it from revolution and 
allows.it the fullest pment of its material and intellec- 
tual gs are all the 


she gives such a 
yal betrothed, will follow the virtuous 
example which he has seen in his own family. But what gives 
England her greatest security is the er of never being 
at the mercy of any one man, or of any mo » Physical, or in- 

deformity. The madness , or the di- 
si and lari 


leness of its institutions, w 
} nn exclude improvements, but which prevents revolu- 


Eprrortat Taste.—The N. Y. Times of Saturday last con- 
tained—we are truly sorry to say, in its editorial columns— 
the subjoined article on the Prince’s Wedding. 


The Prince’s Wed in London sanguinary 
-— eae moe ane seven wo- 


affair than at first peared. We 
men were crushed to death by the 


ey are the spontaneous 
ple, celebrating with cntbuslanns anig 


ha died in Jamaica at of 108. This 
| Col. ames is memorable as ha been Person born 
=: lish parents in that island it had been taken from 
under Penn and V 


left which most people believed 





persons had their limbs broken. This in London 
Probably in other cities of the islands, where the ex- 
citement seems to have been nearly as great, there were enough 


A | killed to make u & hundred, and the wounded doubtless count 
to church, one Sunday, was overtaken | by thousands. This makes respectable 


estry he ex- 
! “Never 
<<, it, and 
The Alpine Club has 


In London the breakdown of the Police is described as 
takes rank among the 


” upon whom the 
had hard work to prevent a general tu- 
beer was drank, and in 
seas of usquebaugh, and the amount of 


occurred 
“) Press Pulling have di- 
an oo scene o , maim- 
yelling, drunkenness and madness. It is | straightforward ch as 
E d and the peace of the kingdom | says of 


Loan.—The ratification hay- 
en Per Cent. Cotton 


and | his da 
years.— Times, n- Streatham 


ly assured, 
loan is being igen with a ‘considerable degree of 
vour. e Sromoters have fortified themselves 
ugh Cairns and Mr. Cotton (?) to the the late 
transaction. 


. His father was a civil engineer of 


abilities 


Mr. Jonyx 
Hall, near 





in the end he 


who ever won 


of 
terton Ure, 


Walter Welch, Esq., late Lieut, 20th 
Gen. Plomer You: 
the 


—F. T. Le 
Cape Mounted Rifles.—At Tours, Capt. Pike, 


Bombay, Lieut. Statham, H. M. 

72nd ayy Pri 
Frederic A 

age of 81. had never Be 


J. Rawlins 
Council of An 


The late Sir W. Stevenson, 
called the historic families of one of our oldest colonies, 
menced life as a barrister. Having 
bench in his native island, he was subsequen 
the Duke of Newcastle to the 
4 riod euch sgnay usually held, h 

a) tments are ly he was prom 
the Governnren 


, tact, and devoti 
fitting field for their display. ioe 
GvuLLy.—The death of 


prize-fighter, racin 
often described. 


him: “Barring Mr. 


rge L. Duyckinck, 
six | George Herbert, and other works.—In D 
The price at which | known in Ireland as « the father of coursing,” 

some of the fleetest Syne in that country.—at 
H. L. Baldwin, of the 2 . I. Regt. 


thus descended from what may be 
been raised to the judicial 


tly sppointed 
vernorship of the British - 
Before he had served there for the pe 
to 
t of Mauritius. At Mauritius, Sir William's 
ion to the public service found a more 


Mr. Gully, at Cockin 
His life as butcher-boy, 
“man, and M. P. for Coys oa 
e began his career in the of society; 
was greatly esteemed, owing poy td to ni 

t i . A sporti 
was the on 


m, is announced. 





to his 
"Anson, he man 


the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and while the 


English turf is in existence he will always be regarded as one 
of the most extraordinary men that it produced.” 
, by|, At St. Germain, Edward Hughes Ball H 
known in London, many years since, as the one 
of the leading dandies ofa period which immediately followed that 
ypoth pol of Beau Brummell —In London, — Cc. 4 ew 
Charles , Esq. tt » near York.—, 
security is to be delivered to the holder of each bond, at his George Faithful, Eee,’ goautto” Hall, nea 
at the | Geo: 


es, Esq., familiarly 


olden Ball, and 


ay 
t 

‘ +» formerly M. P. for Brighton.—In th cit 
Ee ' z Ninows nn of the Life + 
ablin, Capt. O’Brien, 
and the owner in 


Esq., the we 


w —In aan, Mas- 
erly M. P. for Weymouth.—At he tenham, 
, —At Trowbridge, Maj.- 
, K. H.—At Worcester, C. P. Johnstone, Fed, 
8. Touzel, Esq., late of 
late 73d —At 


Appointments. 


Semper, Esq., to be a member of the Executive 
tigua. 


Hovusewotp oF tHe PRINcEss or WaLeEs.—Lord Harris to be 


rlain ; the Marchioness of 


Cc 
Morton, of 


esfield, and De Grey, to be Ladies 
on. Ro 


the Countesses of 
of the Bed- 
Mrs. Robert Bruce, the Hon. Mrs. W. G. Grey, 


chamber; . 
the Hon. Mrs. E. Coke, and the Hon. Mrs. F. Stonor, to be Bed- 
chamber Women. 





Major-Genl. Forster is gazetted as Col. of the Sist Foot, and Ma- 
r-Genl. Clark of 59th 


Gahan, St. 
Lt.-Col. 


Escort oF THE PRINCESS ALExay 
assembled at ae and destined to escort the 


ral Smart ; 


, Col. Faber, unatt., 
elena Regt., becomes Co 


ls. Evans and Plomer Young, dec.— 
Services have been given to 

fles, Col. Airey, C.B., Coldstream 
60th Rifles.—By the death of Major- 
uires that rank; Lt. Col, 


; and Major Logan, 57th, 





Navy . 


NDRA.—* * The squadron 


consisted of the my ~ ng. -ship), Ad- 
miral - Wervier, 0; Benin » ghee 


Fieve.’ des; 


the centre of attraction. At 


gunboat, was also in attendance.—A love- 


Dalhousie | }!€T morning was never seen than that of the 5th March. The 


fiag-ehip, the Revenge—probably the fastest wooden vessel in 
the servi 


All this of course was 


. | Flushing, as it Plainly indicated that the 
pass on, and not 


salute.—Both the 


and in doing so lay their onl chance of not 
It was nearfy eight o'clock, 
fore the Victoria and Albert, which had passed 


by the yacht. 


» and the Warrior quickly followed. 
isappointing to the good folks of 
yacht would 
anchor in their roads. Oowever, the Re- 
‘ence remained at their anchorage, ready to 
and the Warrior went at full speed, 

being distanced 
accordingly, be- 
Flushing with- 


ed — 


out stopping, drew near the two chief vessels of the escort. 


Instantly a gun 


through ey: . 
thick dun dul of smoke rolled 
and uncertain glim 


tations, rockets 


yacht, and, falling, burst into a 
colours. There was still no 
Warrior, With all her 10 boilers working, had come wu 


the ge and 





. Sir James, though he could not speak and wrote 
very diffusely, was a man of remarkable ability as a pl 
but his hold upon Indian opinion was derived his 
—& quality he 


by two 
a ral he had no busi- 
'Yy- He is a loss to the 


its, but refused, because as 
ness to be exposing his life so 
empire.” wide 
Sm W. Stevenson, K. C. B., Governor or Mavririus.— 
Public servant died at his 





mob, and upwards of one 





e| Sustain her well-earned Tepu' 
dently on his mettle, and kept his craft 


from the flag-ship was answered by another 


e. were manned, wy as the 

away, one caught strange 

of the sailors. “Knewering these salu- 
and whizzed upwards from the 
magnificent shower of 

ing of the pace. on 

kept her astern. Nor did the Revenge fail to 

~ tation. The Admiral was evi- 

at racing 


. The 
Victoria and Albert, ‘with which the little Trinity yacht Jrene 


eP very well, had but just passed the 
re ate ry seen ah 
fore mi t the 
Roads. * *.— Times. 


Racoon, 22, Capt. Count Gleichen, is ordered to 


34, 
will be both put out of 


Warrior when the 
. The race still continued, and 
yacht had anchored in Margate 


from the West, have arrived at Porte’ 
uda, is reported at Spithead— Admiral 
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New Publications. 


The veriest glutton in the way of wild animal slaughter— 
on paper, that is—may be sated by a new work reprinted by 
Messrs. Harpers from the popular English edition. It is ap. 
propriately termed African Hunting, and comprises sporting 
adventures experienced during a period of eight years, in the 
yast hunting grounds that lie between Port Natal, East of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Zambesi River, associated in 
every one’s recollection with the enterprising Dr. Livingstone. 
The author of the work before us is a Mr. William Charles 
Baldwin, a Nimrod from earliest boyhood, who tried Scotch 
farming and a merchant’s counting-house in his youth, but to 
whom sport was the alpha and omega of existence. He 
writes without affectation or pretence, and as though the 
world contained nothing worth notice save buffaloes, ele- 
phants, giraffes, springboks, lions, hartebeests, harrisbucks, alli- 
gators, hippopotami, and sea-cows. His sufferings are at 
times acute; but the spirit is indomitable. Let the reader, 
if he have any Sybaritic propensities, just run his eye over the 
subjoined account of the efficacy of a dog-blanket at a pinch, 
and of the difficulty that sometimes occurs in adjusting it. 


‘rhe wagons had been quietly trecking along over an im- 
mense open country, without wood, for nine days, when, one 
beautiful afternoon, 1 mounted Adrian to shoot a wildebeest, 
Hopeful, e splendid stag-hound, accompanying me. As far as 
the eye could reach, the road apparently ran straight, and I 
took to the right, knowing I must come back to hit the road 
again, when we could see at once by the spoor whether or not 
our wagons had passed, and follow on or go back accordingly. 

Game took me farther than I intended, and the waggons 
must have diverged to the left, for I could neyer cross the 
track again, and as the sun went down I began to get very un- 
easy and very chilly, a shirt and trowsers being all my attire. 
Just after sunset jackals first began to make their appearance, 
and a flac fare (veldt pig) came out of a hole near me; this I 
shot for supper, and then foundI had Ses my knife, 
and could — through his skin; as darkness fast set in, 
I knee-haltered my horse to feed, and began to try and col- 
lect dung for a fire, but could find little or none, and was 
forced to give up the attempt, and, before it was quite dark, I 
caught Adrian, drove my iron ramrod deep into the ground 
with the heel of my boot, and made him fast to that with the 
rheim, which is invariably round all our horses’ necks. I 
curled myself up for warmth, a saddle-cloth less than two feet 
square being my only covering. There was a bitter cold 
white frost, and a dense mist, and, like an idiot, I had into 
a valley by a viey of water, the very coldest spot I d have 
chosen, and the long lem soon began to get reeking wet. I 
tried every Ly ate device to make Adrian lie down, hitting 
him below the knees with my gun-barrels, making the poor 
old horse lift one leg up after another, as if he was standing 
on hot cinders. I next stood and leaned against him on the 
lee side, and then tried lying down again, and tore up a regu- 
lar hole in the ground with my teeth, and was half choked 
with soil. A concert was going on round me of lions, hyenas, 
and jackals, mingled with the snorting and stamping of wilde- 
beests, barking o! quageas, and the occasional rushing away 
of springbok or blesbok into the darkness, as came noise- 
lessly toward the water, and first got our wind. Expecti 
lions every moment, I put my handkerchief round the lock 
my gun, to keep it as as possible, and prevent its missi 
fire, as everything was reeking wet, and sat cross-legged, al- 
most between Adrian's fore | as I made sure they would 
attack him, being proverbially fond of horseflesh. After bei: 
in this frightful state of suspense an hour at Jeast, with their 
slow subdued growls on all sides, as they kept moving round, 
they left me, ree now and then giving vent to a low say- 
age growl; but | kept him near me, as there was a sense of 
protection in even an animal; and his time and attention 
were devoted and fully occupied in licking caretully two holes 
in his chest, just previously made by a wild boar, who carried 
him boldly away, on the points of his tusks, full fourteen 
yards, I shot it in the breast, and it fell on its knees. Hope- 
tul rushed in at it, when it jumped up, prodded him, and 
carried him away this distance, when it fell over dead, most 
probably shot thro the heart. 

I suffered dread: Ps from cold, and was getting worse. I 
at last hit upon the following device: I ie loose my stir- 
rup-leathers, put one round Hopeful’s loins, and buckled it 
loosely above my knees; then put the other behind his shoul- 
der, between his fore-legs, bringing it back over his neck; 
buckled it loosely, and slipped my head and my left arm and 
shoulder through. Being a shy brute, as most of the hound 
breed are, on finding himself fast he got alarmed, an 
to struggle tremendously, hanching and snapping like a baited 
fox. 1 threw myself down (he on the top of me), held his 
black muzzle fast with my left hand, turned half over, and, 
— my right hand free, hammered into his ribs with my 
fist till I knocked every particle of breath out of his body, 
and half suffocated him at the same time by keepin iis 
mouth shut. His struggles for some time were fearful; he 
foamed at the mouth as if he were rabid. I was hardly sure 
whether I had not killed him; but as I relaxed my grasp on 
his muzzle he gradually came to, when I tightened the leathers 
and gave him a repetition of the above, when inclined to be 
refractory. At last, my voice had the desired effect, and he 
lay on the top of me all night ; and I firmly believe the warmth 
of his body was the means of saving my life, as I was so cold 
I could do nothing till the sun was high. It must have been 
an unusually cold night, as I saw wildebeests get up so stiff 
they could hardly stir for many minutes. When I eventually 
got the use of my limbs, I took very violent exercise, to set 
the blood in circulation ; went to the highest visible ground, 
and fired my first shot into an ant-heap, that I might recover 
my bullet, and then, having gon A powder, some tre- 
mendous heavy charges with six inches of grass, tightly ham- 
mered down, to make a terrific report, but no answer; and 
knowing I must, by going due east, come to the sea at last, I 
took that course, and about eleven o’clock saw a faint smoke ; 
made for it at once, and found the remains of a | fire, 
which my had left burning as a guide for me. 
= had passed the night there, and gone on; and after off- 
ry; Ms a bit, I followed the spoor, and overtook them about 


The illustrations are abundant; and many of them are 
drawn and cut on wood with much spirit. 


A book of consolation for the afflicted—one that commends 
itself to the favourable regard of all sober thinkers—is entitled 
Meditations on Death and Eternity, lately printed from the Lon- 


edification.” 


tion of the book. 


the favour of the people. 


tain us through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 





lished here, by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


don edition, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. It is 
a translation from Stunden der Andacht, a well known Ger- 
man work, commonly attributed to Zschokke, a native of | W; 
Prussia, and an able and voluminous writer. In the original 
this book was the favourite of the late Prince Consort, whose tined to occu 
devotional nature and pure taste found solace and gratifica- 
tion in its eloquent pages. After the death of her husband, | sible from the 
our bereaved Queen selected those portions of the work which | chrome. 

had pleased him most, and employed Miss Frederica Rowan 
to render them into English. rs few copies were then printed but being nine ist long and three fest high, containing all the 
and circulated, with a notice that the Meditations had “ been | it is an im 
selected for translation by one to whom, in deep and over- 
whelming sorrow, they have proved a source of comfort and 


A neat little volume, on The Origin of Species, has been pub- 
Its author, 
Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. 8., occupies a distinguished place | supported in the lap and arms of Capt. Hardy, lies back, with 
among men of science, and in this book has treated an ab- 
struse subject, and exhibited profound learning, in an agreea- 
ble style. One of the shining virtues of his method is brevity. 
“Many people,” says Praed, “ read a song, who will aot read | of the coaf-breast. 


MR. MACLISE’S “ DEATH OF NELSON.” 


The painter of “ Wellington and Blucher’s Interview after 
aterloo” has now so far advanced in execu the oil ver- 
sion of its companion picture of “ The Death of Nelson,” des- 
the wall-division opposed to it in the Royal 

ouse of Parliament, that we may describe the 
ually important work as readily as would be pos- 
mished painting in water-glass or stereo- 


The work to be examined is technically styled “a sketch ;” 


Gallery of the 
newer and 


figures and details of the future picture, and minutely executed, 

rtant production rather than a mere memoran- 
dum of colour and composition; from it the t painting 
will be enlarged by “squaring.” Anxious ne betes to nee 
duce a permanent and eminently characteristic record of the 


This was in the summer of last year. | scenes, the painter has not only availed himself of existing 
At a later period her Majesty authorized the publica- 


portraits of men engaged in the battles, but studied and por- 


It has been received with peculiar trayed every detail of manners, costume and arms of the pe- 
interest and sympathy in England, and will, doubtless, from 
its touching associations, be eagerly sought tor by English 
people here. To all who mourn however (and, in this dis- | to 
tracted country, who is not a mourner?) it comes asa kind |P 
and gentle friend, to soothe their sorrow with the consolations 
of religion. It is pervaded with a confident faith in the love 
of the Father, and commends, with moving eloquence, and | nUtest character of the thing, even to those on its stamped or- 
fitting simplicity of diction, the most comforting views of im- 
mortality and of happiness beyond the grave. During nearly 
half a century this book has maintained a high rank in the re- [of the red coats in the former one. Mr. 
ligious literature of Germany, and enjoyed, in large measure, 
Its author—who died in Switzer- 
land, in 1848, at the age of 77 years—had distinguished him- 
self as a poet, a dramatist, a novelist, a historian; but his 
truest triumph was to have felt so deeply, and stated so well, 
those hopes and promises of Heaven which alone can sus- 


riod in question. So happily has he done this, and so vigor- 
ous are the pictures, that their subjects and motives impress 
the spectator before he learns that such and such were the but- 

ns, open and head-dresses of the one, or the guns, rigging, 
igtails and cutlasses of the other. An artist recognizes ff 
both that eee pouen tion which is consistent with 
the utmost elaboration of detail; and while it renders the 
number on a soldier’s button, gives the texture, lustre and mi- 


namentation, yet does not make the same distinct in 


e pic- 
ture. Tod P 


with the masses of blue supplied by the sailors’ 
dresses in the new subject has been a difficulty far beyond that 
Maclise has hardly 
been recognised as a colourist ; indeed, excepting some phases 
in the “ Hamlet,” he has seldom aimed at that quality. In 
“The Death of Nelson,” the very difficulty referred to has sti- 
mulated him to an unwonted success; and, consideri 
the whole nature of the task, no one will depy its value 
therein. ‘ 
Mindful of the architectonic character of his task, the artist 
has placed his principal incident in the centre of his picture, 
and ably led the eye to that point % its colour, giving a strong 
note of white in the lower of Nelson's dress, in contrast 
with his deep blue coat. Not less guiding the eye to the same 
point is the concentration of the action of the yoy group 
upon the wounded hero, who, half-raised from the deck, and 


an expression of subdued suffering; while the surgeon, Dr. 
Beattie, heedfully raises the right arm of his patient, for it was 
on that side he was wounded, and, with his own disengaged 
hand, approaches the hole the ball has made in the upper part 

The lower limbs of Nelson are drawn np 


a sermon;” and, we doubt not, many people will read this |°® the deck, his empty coat-sleeve buttoned up in the usual 


short and simply-written book, who would shrink from the 
more ponderous, and possibly more valuable tomes of Darwin. 
We dare say no one will read it without deriving benefit, | of anxious gri 
Had it related to specie instead of species—the destiny of the 
former, rather than the origin of the latter—it would probably, 
have been more eagerly sought for in this country. Still, | sup 
every man has his audience; and Professor Huxley, who lec- 
tures acceptably to the Working Men of London, will find | 4" kneels, his 


America. 


the course of the Spring and Summer. 





Sine Arts. 


THE DUSSELDORF STOCK-EXCHANGE. 


manner, which were sold at auction, last week. 


as to the price he has paid for it. 








fashion of “ Cumberland Coal.” 


Railway Guides scarcely fall within the province of literary 
criticism—yet, as the season of miscellaneous travel is ap- 
proaching, we mention here, what it may interest some of our 
readers to know, that, in addition to their usual monthly pub- . = maa, Reww 
lication, the Appletons have just issued a Condensed Railway | when carried below, sp 
Guide, pad maps, ne tables, &c., &c., all in a little | @ his coat, hiding them so far as possible to conceal the fact. 
pamphlet, portable and convenient, which will be found trust- 
worthy and useful by those who intend to journey by rail in| the 


The Dusseldorf Gallery of Paintings, long time exhibited antagonist, , ’ 

in this city and now dispersed, has proved a veritable mine| Nelson fell on that = the Victory’s deck which is now 
of wealth to certain speculators in pigments and picture- » , Mr. 

frames—whatever it may have done for its first importers and 
proprietors. Not that we would speak of the original collec- 41-0. 4! an tye Mad Mone ned 

ith disres i such Ww istance e pli from 

ae inde ates de AL, ae be spect che down which two sailors, naked to the waist, and full of earnest 
any such injustice. On the contrary, we most sincerely regret 
that it has been broken up; for it may be doubted whether 
New York will soon see again its equal, in any public and 
permanent Institution. We would only say a word with re- 
ference to the dregs of the Gallery, and to a few French and 
German works connected with it in some incomprehensible | three on each side, its captain on the left; thus near, these 


Far from us be the ungracious act of disturbing any one in| ~ 
the enjoyment of a newly-acquired possession, by reproaches | , 
We will not therefore par- 
ticularize. Indeed, if men of ample means choose to bid 
against each other for an object that tickles their fancy—we 
know not that outsiders have the right to complain. We desire | still Jess at that which appers stil d 

to warn less wealthy “ ns of Art,” that they err wn in © gman 

peal if they suppose pat ae paid on Friday pos Sr ps and Lenmsige coy! human expressions among individuals of 
of last week are a criterion of the fair market value of what 
was scld. The total amount realized is set down at $44,000. 
It may be doubted whether, in London or Paris, the same sale 
would have netted $20,000. Furthermore—and this is the really 
vexatious part of it—the artists themselves probably never | feet. 
touched more than a third or a fourth of the huge sums now 
paid. The truth is that “jobbing” is become es much a trade, soldiers, some 
in pictures, as in any other sort of “ dry goods;” and we be- : 
lieve that it exercises a most pernicious influence upon the | Jt is related that the English 
taste of the public, while affecting the legitimate interests of | the fight kept their eyes so effect be 
painters themselves. If matters go on as they have gone of mys 

late, we shall have Achenbachs anon quoted daily like “ Paci-| or their 
fic Mail,” and Rosa Bonheurs rising and falling after the | of their 


way. Between the surgeon’s and Nelson’s faces appears the 
handsome countenance of a Lieutenant of marines, named 
Ram, who was ton the occasion, aud seems ‘bere full 


Nelson, just before dying, asked “ How many flags have we 
taken, Hardy?” Mr. Maclise has followed the tion, 
thus given, and placed a sailor in the fore part of this group, 

posed to have come towards the Admiral at the moment 
before he fell, bearing the ensign of a captured ship. This 
lorious charge forgotten in view of the 


stricken comman is face, no less than those be- 


ae "s danger ; 
intelligent readers among the busy but thinking people of | fore mentioned, is admirebly wrought. Around the group 


thus described, a host of minor incidents , age The bustle 
and uproar of a battle, at sea, even more than on land, cause 
some occurrences within arm’s reach to be beyond notice, 
while others, more distant, to which attention is driven, are 
potent to interest. News at such a time does not always travel 
swiftly; at Trafalgar it was not until the end of the action 
that Nelson's fall was known through the ship; he himself, 
hief over the orders 


Availing himself of this slow Desay of news, the artist has 
shown us, in the double-ranked men forming a gun’s crew in 
d, one who has seen the event heedfully speak- 
ing behind his hand to his next comrade, and telling the secret 
the officers strove to hide; the next, or third, of rank, a 
stolid fellow, has seen nothing, and thinks of nothing, but 
waits, with folded arms, for the word of command to haul the 
cannon a 4 its discharge. ig a in of the 

ights its tube, aim, and, with stoopin q 
an his oI in the Pov Fe of the Redoutadle, the Victory's 


marked with a brass Moan pasved that, by an 
odd coincidence, his finished aye and the actual fleck 80 
marked are identical in size. Thus, six feet from the marked 
spot is the ship's companion-way or ladder leading below ; 


care for a younger wounded tomrade, are carrying him. The 
elder man’s face, showing him old enough to be father to the 
poor fellow, is perfect study of expression, very moving to 
the spectator in its honest sorrow that does not weep. This 
incident occurs a little to the spectator’s left, and, consequently, 
nearer the bow of the ship than the place of Nelson’s fall. Im- 
mediately behind it stand the crew of a at their quarters, 


men have seen the Admiral wounded ; but, true in discipline, 
they keep their posts, with diverse expressions of emotion. 
No the variety in this hg the picture 
shows. The artist 1s a master of expression, and so felicitous 
in dealing with it that nowhere do we get the slightest stain of 
melo-drama or attitudinizing, ulthough the circumstances 
might well lead ordinary designers with those follies. It is 
impossible to look at the crews of the above mentioned guns, 
still les 1 further on our right, 


of the ene- 
that none came down alive, of those that 
to descend Ww were slain; some 
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Seen under this pms pry iotee covered part of the 
quarter-deck, and just beneath the last-named my ed a third 
gun and its crew, the captain of which pulls the yard or 
string of its flint-lock, with the true essional upward jerk 
Sete dee ago Hy 2 ood Reotive by 
ofa ’s discharge, has been ye ve 
the pond skill and care of the artist. The men keep their 
ranks, some quite at home and indifferent, some interested but 
steady ; one, a stalwart fair-faced youth in his first battle, 
leans a little forward to watch through the port-hole the effect 
of the shot. Mindful of what we said the artist's 
heedful study of costume, let us here exemplify its working. 
It was thought that the carronades of Nelson's time had long 
ago been melted into new fashions, but after much search one 
was discovered in some half-forgotten corner of the dockyard, 
furbished up, re-fitted with its proper egy or rope tackle, 
its appropriate flint-lock and ca ; this Mr. Maclise has 
painted most heedfully, and the thing is a record for all time 
of singular interest. Many things have become quite obsolete 
since the Admiral’s day; before the use of percussion 
caps flint-locks for cannon vanished, with them the horn of 
primi 1 fern the captain of each gun wore, slung by a belt 
across body. Flint-locks were very fallible, and in the 
hurry of action not easily got to ts; on such failures, a 
common fuse was employed, for in ‘using which each 
gun was furnished with a bucket, full of water, and fitted with 
a perforated cover, into which the burning end of the fuse 
could be placed after use in disch the piece. With pow- 
der and cartridges about, and open, such precautions 
were essential. Such a bucket stands here at the breech of 
this gun. Round about are many old-fashioned weapons, 
chain-shot, shot neatly bound up with rope to form the fear- 
ful grape, ramrods, sponges, screws, handspikes, &c. Facing 
us, and as if drawn inboard from the portside of the ship, on 
which we stand, is a gun being sponged out by its crew; the 
captain, a weather-beaten fellow, strong and rough as a north- 
easter, stands with his thumb on the vent; a rosy, but powder- 
smirched boy, all heedless of death, runs along with a cart- 
ridge for this piece in his arms. 

ing now to the other end of the picture, passing the 
wounded Nelson and his friends, we come upon various ex- 
cellently portrayed groups. A man, shot in the chest, is tended 
by comrades; one staunches the blood,—another, an old ne- 
gro with a red handkerchief round his head, brings my | in 
a glass. More to the right of these (forward), are three sailors 
mighty 7 pulling on the —— halyard, with the pur- 
pose of clearing the rigging of fallen spars or ropes. Across 
the deck and on the bulwarks are the hammock-nettings, 
forming a sort of fortress of ropes and iron stanchions lined 
with the men’s bedding, within which much of the work of a 
ship in action, and all the scene before us, take plage. Here 
are more men, living, wounded, and dead. us far, we have 
described the human element of this noble picture. Along- 
side of Nelson’s ship are visible the three masts of the 
Redoutable. Showing beyond the of both ships, en- 
tangled with, and borne aloft by that of the Victory, is an 
upper yard, with its sail attached, of her antagonist. Shot 
away, and thundering down upon her deck, is one of the 
Frenchman's masts, its head and top.—Athen@um, March 7. 

dite 

THE GRANDEUR OF THE LATE SPECTACLE. 

This is the of popular gatherings and public displays. 
We have actually invented a new term, or a new ception 
of an old one, to express the immensity of modern exhibitions. 
We speak of “monster” festivals, ‘ ster” pr ions, 
“ monster” concerts, and “ monster” assemblies. The phrase 
has lost its old sense, and, instead of importing something for- 
midably omnes, conveys now merely the idea of incredible, 
dazzling, and delightful magnitude. e measure our demon- 
strations by scale, and are exceedingly 
surpass all p ts in dimensions and grandeur. Many 
circumstances have conspired to render these achievements 
practicable. The spread of education and the diffusion of 
useful knowledge have made all classes accessible and impres- 
sible, too. Railways have at once familiarized le with 
the ideas of travelling and placed the means of doing so within 
their reach. The general D gga mee of the nation has prodi- 

y increased ublic wealth, and multiplied accord- 
ngly the numbers of those who can both enjoy a Spy! and 
ford one. The abolition of grievances has united all classes 
wogeteer, and impressed the rich with a constant desire of 
ping their poorer neighbours. These are all-important 
considerations, and we shall need them all in expl 
proceedings of Saturday and the contemplated demo: 
of to-morrow. 

Nothing like these demonstrations has ever been seen in our 
ne, or, we may say, in eo See. be was, Ss 
in former Sty ity with shows and pageants 
than exists now, but these in the est of cases were on so mo- 
derate a scale, and so confined to narrow localities, that they 
can bedr no comparison with our, really national expressions 
of joy. Queen Elizabeth, in those “ progressses” which have 
been so pompously recorded, saw many a quaint display and 
received many a cordial welcome, but the festivities did not 
extend — a single line of road or the circuit of a few 
towns. They were all managed by half-a-dozen corporations 
or a couple of great barons. England, indeed, was then but 
asmall nation. Scotland was a foreign and a hostile king- 
dom, and even the country north of the Trent was but half 
assimilated to the provinces of the South. ‘The whole popu- 
lation ruled by our Tudor Sovereigns probably did not much 
exceed the spectators of Saturday's display between Graves- 
end and Windsor. It is the extent of our present rejoicin 
which makes them so wonderful. One of the most powerful 
nations of the earth is acting with the unity of a single mind. 
Town and country are feeling alike. The press and the tele- 

h keep all e informed ——.. Everybody hears 
of the meeting of the Prince and , of the procession 
through living Lu. ‘on, of the show, of the acclamations, and 
of the universal jo,. Even those who stay at home know 
exactly what was seen by others. There is no mystery, no 
exclusiveness, no want of information or understanding. It 
was said the other day that there were country villages forty 
years ago in which the most famous names of the age were 
utterly unknown, but we may very safely conclude that there 
are none at this moment which have not heard the names of 
Albert Edward and Alexandra. 

It would form an extraordinary chapter of statistics if the 
demonstrations, contributions, and disbursements of the va- 
rious towns of the kingdom on this occasion could be accu- 
rately recorded. Some reflection of the truth is seen in our 
— = ae b nay am we 
town is making holyday, and the holyday is to be enjoyed b 
all classes together. The poor areto be hoe tably be os 
Public buildings are to be set ablaze with light. Corporations, 
schools, Volunteer corps, all bodies of all descriptions endowed 


with an ene ee ee ee 
or parade. Mountains will be lit up with gigan bonfires, 
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gress of al! classes and 
as a will to express our feelings. Prosperity is so 


sees a good 
on that in ages to come posterity will look upon our festi- 
viti 


amid which the Royal Marriage will be celebrated to-morrow. 


counties 
displays in the capital and the solemnities at the Castle are 


are realized. Yet there will be not one town in the whole 
heartily alive with joy as either London or Windsor. It is 


so impressive a character. We are 
feel, but how absolutely we can all feel together, and how 
evenly the pulse of a whole nation can beat. It is here that 
we surpass the 
displays may all have their precedents. 

we have found, to invention in this respect. 
this 19th century we can do no more than illuminate, and 
cheer, and hang out our fl 
sions and 
before our own ever did. We can do all this with a com- 
pleteness of consent and a perfection of unison never hither- 
to exemplified, and send forth the voice of national iy and 
welcome in one grand and harmonious tone.— Times, March 9. 


renity, on our midday festivities of Saturday, may be said to 
have smiled again on the Illuminations of last night. As the 
—— wore on, and the fog 

one cou 

ene me to expect that a fu 


mond or even by the Electric 


Windsor. Presently 
behind the smoky curtain which is the London substitute for 
the coloured shades of a nautical sextant. Sanguine people 


oO 

cl r by night than by day, and that the dark canopy so often 
drawn over us from sunrise to sunset may be seen trom neigh- 
bouring heights to fold itself up like a scroll at nightfall, and 


to leave the city open to the sky. So we hoped, and so 


panty ewe Mente 5 Vig wee r= A too, and the night was 
av air specimen o 
pte oy on the whole, disappointed expectation. 
times, when every householder stuck candles in each window, 
almost as much money and light was frittered away to little 
——- as sufficed by concentration to produce the really 
striking 


fully repay illumination, and only 
or bars of light which are tho 

of thousands who traversed the streets to see the illuminations 
few will carry away a distinct recollection of the small but 
costly decorations of shop-fronts and private houses. St. 


pages with local ~ oe Every | zlin 








ular, and not the least imposing, forms of illumination 
0 fn’ the construction of ihese piles improvement is impossible. 
pation of the country in the joy o! Royal House is | The materials of the Ham and bean beacon-fires were 
shown by the preparation of bridal presents. The Princess | probably the same as those of the flaming signals which car. 
Alexandra will have offerings of all the most precious produc- | ried across the A®gean the tidings of the fall of Troy, and of 
tions of British trade and the acquisitions of British wealth. | the colossal bonfire which the Dutch Ambassador lighted in 
London leads the way with a gorgeous necklace of diamonds | St. James’s-square to celebrate the Peace of Ryswick. Tim. 
from the old mines of Golconda. Liverpool follows with an- | ber, faggots, and tar-barrels must ever be their chief ingredi- 
other casket of jewels. Edinburgh, besides other offerings, | ents, and the rudest of mankind are as capable of heaping to. 
has devised a Highland brooch of exquisite wae Mo « oy — combustibles of this kind as the most civilized. Even 
and the looms of our manufacturing towns are busy upon spe- works are no modern conceit. The Chinese, who were the 
cimews of their choicest work. 

All this, in other times, would have been simply impossible. 
Even if the nation had been as united, as lov , and as pros- 
perous as it is now, and if it had agreed with one instinct to 
make as much of the occasion, the necessary facilities would 
have been lacking. Without railways end telegraphs, without 
schools and newspapers, without a variety, indeed, of minor 
accessories, we could not do what we are doing. e can do 
it all, as it is, because we are thoroughly impressed with the 
auspicious nature of the occasion, we are of one mind 
in giving welcome to the Princess and in wishing all joy and 
happiness to the bridal pair, and because, owing to the pro- 
stitutions, we can find a way as well 

dely dif- 
household 
deed, anti- 


and there is a talk of making one beacon answer another 
along a dozen counties together. In many places the intimate 













































































first to discover gunpowder, employed it for this purpose | 
before they used it for projectiles, and probably centuries be- 
fore any European nation had learnt to use it at all. Not 

uibs and crackers, but fabulous fire-breathing monsters 
“flying suns,” letting fall a fiery rain upon the earth, rival the 
most ambitious efforts of English and Parisian artists. But no 
ancient Greek and no Chinaman could have lit up the cross 
of St. Paul’s and the top of the Monument even as imperfectly 
as they were lit up last night. 

To accomplish even so much whole stages of scientific pro. 
gress must have been traversed, and the properties of light 
must have been investigated by successive generations of phi- 
losophers. Within the memory of persons still living Lon 
don was still under the Cimmerian reign of oil-lamps and 
tallow-candles. The means of producing a far brighter light 
were perfectly well known, and Dr. Johnson had gone so 
ag to predict that one day the streets of London would be 
“lighted by smoke ;” but the cheap application of it to the 
common purposes of life was still regarded as hopeless. Lord 
Brougham will forgive us for reminding him and the world 
that he bitterly ridiculed the projects of Windsor in 1809, and 
it is said that Sir Humphry Davy himself asked scornfully 
“if it were intended to take the dome of St. Paul’s for a gas- 
ometer.” What would the latter have thought, and what must 
the former think, of the appearance which that very dome 
presented last night? Rising from a twinkling firmament of 
gas-lamps, and towering above nebulous thasses of stars, mo- 
nograms, and Prince of Wales’s feathers, all blazing with the 
same inflammable fluid, it was besprinkled, as it were, with 
jets of a flame which far outshines in brilliancy not gas only 
but the more recent inventions which have thrown gas into the 
shade. The light which Mr. Drummond produced by the con- 
vergence of a stream of oxygen and a stream of hydrogen upon 4 
8 of lime surpasses that of gas as much as Sirius su 
the dullest Stagin the heavens, but not more than the light 
which passes between the two poles of a voltaic battery sur- 

the “ lime-light” itself. Itis this electric light, as it has 

en perfected by repeated modifications of its chymical con- 

ditions, which showed off the noble | we ewe = of St. Paul's 

and the Monument, and the view of the Cathedral, as seen by 

those who were wise enough to take their stand on One of the 

bridges, fully justified the experiment, though it was not en- 
tirely s' ul,—Jdid, March 11. 


—____— 
AN EQUERRY’S EXPLANATION. , 

The failure of the civic authorities to preserve due order, 
in that portion of the Princess Alexandra’s route on the 7th 
inst., which was immediately under their charge, has caused a 
discussion ia the House of Commons. To follow this at length 
would be neither entertaining nor profitable; but the reader 
willsmile perhaps at the off-hand and blunt style in which Lord 
Alfred Paget, one of the Queen’s Equerries, laid his testimony 
before the House. This may perhaps be his maiden speech ; 
at any rate it is reported in the first person. He said: 

Sir, as I had the honour of accom ing the i f 
the Princess Alexandra through the city Suton Tune te 


allowed to say a few words. First of all 1 must bear witness 
to the perfect humour and excellent behaviour of the 


fused that every household can rejoice, and ev 
reason for rejoicing. Nor need we, 


es, as we look back upon those of our fore 
kind of smile at their littleness. We may, perhaps, be a richer 
nation a century hence, but we cannot well be a more united 
or a more loyal one. We can hardly be better satisfied with 
our own country than we are now. No rejoicings could ever 
be more heartily felt or more universally expressed than those 


, With a 


It is not im le, indeed, that in the eyes of future gene- 
rations the Re 5 re of provincial festivities may appear 
more remarkable and more characteristic of the present age 
than even that wonderful demonstration which was witnessed 
in London on Saturday. London, vast as it is, is but a single 
city still; it is susceptible of a single impulse, and it was sti- 
mulated by the actual presence of the illuetrious pair for 
whose ee the vows of a nation are now offered. Inthe 

e sight and the show are taken on hearsay. The 


read of and talked of, but it is only by such means that they 


kingdom which will not to-morrow be as thoroughly and as 


versality of rejoicing which gives the present occasion 
owing not only what we 


capacities of former generations. The actual 
here is a limit, as 
ut though even in 


, and meet in public for proces- 
ulations and festivities, we can do what no age 


—_——— > 


THE SCIENCE OF ILLUMINATION. 
The heavens, which smiled, though not with unbroken se- 





w thicker and thicker, no 
ilure. It would have been 

ous gloom which the sun 
imself could not penetrate could be irradiated by the Drum- 
ht. There was consolation, 


d help forboding a sad 


in the ht that di othing people on the day of the procession. (Hear, hear.) I cannot 
my ee and non as — » Bnei conceive a more trying situation than being in a vast crowd 
overspread the metropolis sunshine was probably diffused over | With a great pressure on every side, and seeing outriders, 


equerries, and cavalry advancing to crush one’s toes (a laugh); 
ap ee but I can truly say that I never heard an angry word, but thet, 
on the contrary, the people behaved with the utmost good na 
ture. Of course on such an occasion when, on eme from 
London-bridge, we beheld an immense mass of human 
in front, it was of no use to lose temper and try violently to 
force a passage. All we could do was to ask the people to make 
way for us, as in point of fact we were bound for Windsor. 
(A h.) I can only say that when we came upon the people 
—I will not call them the mob, for that they were not—they 
opened up on all sides as well as they could, and made way 
(Hear, hear.) As to the police I am bound to say that 
they were few in number, and so —- overwhelmed 
that, to use a common phrase, they gave up their duty as “a 
bad job.” (Hear.) Moreover it seemed to me that the great 
majority of them were just as anxious to see our beautiful 
Princess as anybody else. Many hon. members present, I 
daresay, witnessed the scene at the Mansion-house. It was 
undoubtedly a very tremendous squash. (A laugh, and “ Hear, 
hear.”) Some of the crowd actually on the top of the 
,and I sawa many run not only by the side 
of it, but between the leaders and the wheelers of the carriage. 
I appealed to several policemen who were uating in a row 
beyond the Mansion-house to keep the people out of that dan- 
position ; but they would not move. I took the num- 
doe of these feliows—it was 68 (laughter)—and re 
him to the head of the police, who was, of course, excessively 
annoyed at the circumstance. As to the change from the city 
to the Strand, I can only describe it as something like what an 
Arctic voy: experiences when he passes fram a sea of ice- 
bergs into c water. ( hter and “ Hear, hear.”) That 
much the sensation I felt when we got beyond 
Temple-bar. “Thank God,” I said, “now we have got over 
the worst of it.” San hear.) When I learned that I was to 
have the honour of taking part in the procession, having had 
experience for nearly a quarter of a century in such affairs, 1 
thought it right to see the Lord Mayor on the subject. My 
right hon. friend first of all gave me a most excellent luncheon, 
and then I said to him, “ Are you quite sure you have a 
sufficient force to the line clear?” My right hon. friend 
replied that he thought they had, but he would consult the 
head of the police. I then said, “I don’t come as ho righ 


portunely remembered that our atmosphere is ly 


ough fog was succeeded at No very long 
lish ni in March. Nor the 
In old 


results which we admired last night. 
The truth is that it is only large and fine edifices which 
t masses or long lines 


ly effective. Of the tens 


Paul's and the Monument, though the attempt to light them 
was only ially su , will remain in the memory; the 
Victoria Tower would have made an equal impression had the 
means employed been less lame and impotent ; and the fronts 
of the public offices in Whitehall, of Somerset House, and 
= of the National Gallery, will not be forgotten. These 

may be pronounced a success, and show that it is 
possible for Government to excel private individuals in a work 
syuusing taste and skilful execution. Some of the lesser de- 
vices and transparencies were beautiful in their way, and es- 
pecially those in which the prismatic effects of diamonds and 
crystals were imitated by the flickering scintillations of a flame 
screened by an uneven surface of glass. Still there is nothing 
equal to the grand and simple which makes the great ar- 
chiteotural lines the basis of Illumination, and this plan re- 
quires an uniform building of great extent. 

When we speak of this ings, 
as without precedent, we do it no more—or rather we do it 
less—than {estice. It is not only without precedent in scale, 
for that follows almost as a matter of course from the growth 
of our ng and our wealth, but it is without precedent 
in quality. Science alone, and that of a very high order, could 
have given us the finest features of this Illumination, the daz- 


jesty’s Chief Equerry to you as Lord Mayor. I haveno t 
to interfere in this matter, or give orders about anything. But 
coming merely as Alfred to Mr. Rose, I may tell you I 
have reason to believe that want any _ 
will it, not only from the Horse Guards, but from the Me- 
pened. don Police.” (Hear, hear.} Of course it would have 
been beyond my province to have said more; but I felt bound 
to offer the suggestion, leaving itto my righthon. friend to com- 
municate if he chose with the Horse Guards or the Metropo- 
litan Police. Had he authorized me, however, I should have 


g flashes from the summits of St. Paul’s and the Monu- 
ment. This was a real triumph of what we may call, ina 
comprehensive sense, the art. The idea of turn- 
ing ani t into day, in token of public rejoicing, has been 

all ages and to all races; but until very recent): 
advance whatever was made in it. The beacon-fire the 
bonfire were probably the earliest, as they are still the most 
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ness hOpPY to take any message on the subject to either of 
these authorities. 


It may not be amiss to add, from one of the detailed ac- 
counts that abound in print, an allusion to Lord Alfred 
Paget's genius for “ chaffing.” 

The processioz continued to fight its way through the 
crowd towards the Mansion-house, but the line was broken 





agcin and again. Force could not be used, and yet the pres- 
sure was tremendous and the necessity of advancing urgent, 
for there were still miles of street to be passed through ; Pad- 
dington Station was to be reached, and Windsor too, if possi- 
ple, before nightfall. In this emergency it would be unjust to 
jeave unmentioned the signal service rendered by Lord Alfred 
Paget, who rode as equerry beside the Royal — = 
an adroit mixture of firmness and good-humour, and a skill 
in “chafting” which charmed the multitude, he coaxed a 
passage where it was impossible to force it, and again and 
again rescued his charge from what might have proved a 
serious embarrassment. At one time an attempt was made, 





jn all loyalty and good-humour, no doubt, to take out the 
horses that the happy pair might be drawn through the City ; 
at another a man actually mounted the carriage behind the 
Prince of Wales, while others constantly thronged beside it 
with friendly but boisterous acclamations. In every case the 
tact and good-humour of the equerries succeeded in averting 
these well-meant but untimely manifestations, and by degrees 
the carriage of the Princess approached, the multitude surging 
to and fro to catch a glimpse of her. 

—_—- 


OUR BRAVE BLACES. 





and in the centre, immediately over the carriage-way, were | 
laced the united arms of England and Denmark, right and 
eft, and over the footways medallions of the Prince and | 
Princess. The columns were surmounted with the statues of 
four eminent Danes, Saxo Grammaticus; Holberg, the poet : 
Thorwalsden, the sculptor; and Juel, the painter. In the 
pediment, and in gilt letters, ap ed the following lines, 
slightly adapted from Shakespeare's “ Tempest :”— 

Honour, riches, mantage, blessing, 

Long continuance and Dewessings 

Hourly joys be still upon you, 

England showers her blessings on you. 
A painting beneath represented Britannia, surrounded with 
sea gods and goddesses, escorting the Princess Alexandra to 
the shores off England. The pediment was surmounted by 
anuther representation of Britannia, and on either side recum- 
bent figures of Fame heralding the approach of the Princess. 
A portrait of Queen Victoria, within a wreath of laurel, 
and with a crown above, supported by figures symbolical of 
Wisdom and Strength, adorned the northern front of the arch. 
The eight Corinthian columns on that side of the trophy sup- 
ported four statues of Fame, and above the footway the Royal 
Arms of England with those of Denmark were displayed.— 


Entry of the 


Sr. Paun's CATHEDRAL.—The appearance of the whole 
pageant as the procession turned in from Cheapside and de- 
filed round the Cathedral was truly gorgeous and imposing. 
At the statue of Sir Robert Peel it was flanked by the 3rd 
City of London Volunteers and a portion of the 2nd Corps, 
| at the corner of Cannon-street by the City of London En- 


incess Alexandra, March 7. 

















Under the above heading, the N. Y. World of Tuesday per- 


gineers and the remainder of the 2nd Corps. The bands of 
all three regiments were with them, and played the Danish 


petrated the following quiz upon in pompous calegies jot English national anthems. The brilliant scarlet uniforms 


of the U. 8. negro regiments, that have recently appeared in 
print—partly composed by sensational penny-a-liners, partly 
by military officers whose fanaticism has made them crazy. 


When the “colonel commanding the First Regiment of 
South Carolina Volunteers” favoured us with his first report of 
his first military expedition the country was thrilled with the 
startling information that those dusky heroes bore about in 
their bosoms a “ fiery energy” which made their colonel com- 
prehend the existence of the French Chasseurs d’ Afrique. The 
fact that his soldiers had to be driven below the hatches of a 
steamboat to keep them out of harm’s way, and the fury with 
which, when shut up in the hold, they contended for places 
at the port-holes, indicated an exuberance of admi- 
rable in itself, terrible to our foes, but likely, as we all felt,, to 
result in serious damage to the gallant volunteers themselves. 
It is a comfortable thing, therefore, to learn from the “ colonel 
commanding the Second iment of South Carolina Volun- 
teers,” that these lion-hearted children of the sun possess, with 
Falstaff, that sound discretion which is valour’s better part. 
The Second Regiment fought a dreadful fight near Jackson- 
ville with a force of Floridian rebels. The details of this en- 
counter recall the best passages of Froissart. A “semicircle” 
of rebels assailed the left flank of the Second Regiment, and 
poured in “ a terrific volley.” The semicircle then grew to a 
“complete circle” and “gave us another fire.” A “ surgeon 
was shot through the forehead and fell dead.” Upon this the 
Second “ retired a short distance, formed in line, and awaited 
the reappearance of the enemy.” 

The enemy came on, but the =e of the leading company 
of the “ Second,” whose ideas of colour would seem to be 
rather vague, “ mistook them for his own men and withheld 
his fire, which if given would have been perfectly murderous.” 
The rebels took a base advantage of this “mistake” and 
“poured a deadly fire into our men,” which threw them “ into 
a slight panic.” However they fired off their guns like men, 
and had the satisfaction to see “several of the enemy fall.” 
Whether the enemy fell because they were killed or because 
they thought they were killed may be a matter of question. 
For as they filed off to the woods Colonel Montgomery, of the 
“ Second,” being in front of his men, “ came into range of the 
fire,” and forthwith, with splendid presence of mind, “ fell 
upon his face till the shot passed over,” remarking ‘as he acy 
complished this masterly change of base that “ it was the hot- 
test fire he was ever under.” 

What followed is thus discreetly hinted by the ingenious 
narrator. “ You can judge,” he says, “ what must have been 
the effect upon raw recruits who have been in service scarcely 
two weeks, and have had no discipline whatever.” Opinion 
being thus formally set free, we venture to infer that the re- 
giment imitated their commander, and fell flat upon their 
faces till the shot passed over. 

This brilliant manceuvre at once disconcerted the enemy, of 
whom we hear no more than thata few of them remained as 
prisoners in our hands. These were doubtless persons who 
fell down in sympathy with the oe blacks, and forgot to 
get up again till the fight was over and their friends had gone 
away. 

Such was the battle of Jacksonville, a battle which, whether 
we consider it ethnologically, poetically, uely, or in 
the light of military history, deserves to take its p amon 
the proudest achievements of mankind, and should be forth- 
with celebrated in verse by that accomplished laureate of the 
Custom-House, the author of “ Nothing to Wear,” who has 
beaten Byron on “ Vampires,” and extinguished Tom Moore 
by his treatment of “ Ghouls.” We commend the scene to his 
graphic pen, and the actors to the admiration of a grateful 
country. 

We are not among those who ridicule the possibility of con- 
verting negroes into good soldiers. But that they become the 
best troops in the world, by instinct, can only be believed by 
men in whom crotchets have superseded common sense. 


————»___ 


How Loxpon BripeE was Decora TED.—London-bridge 
presented an appearance wholly novel in the mamher of its 
ornamentation. Out of compliment to the nation of the 
Princess the parapets were ornamented with statues of the 
Kings of Denmark from the earliest period, including that of 
the present reigning Sovereign, affixed to ish standards 
some 30 feet high, and which in turn were surmounted by gilt 
figures of ravens and elephants—the national emblems. Be 
tween the standards tripods were placed, from which burning 
incense arose. At the south and north approaches to the 
bridge ‘elegant pedestals were erected, bearing statues of 
Fame, surrounded by Danish warriors holding the “ Dane- 
brog,” or national flag. In the several recesses along the 
rapets smaller pedestals were arranged in a similar style of 
ornamentation, producing on the whole a very pleasing effect. 
On the northern side of Adelaide-place, ai the entrance to 
















































Z | its general ap; 


of these Volunteers contrasted ve! yr with the blue 
uniforms of the Royal Horse Artillery, who kept the ground, 
and with the dark clothing of the mass of spectators. | 
spectful demonstrations were made in favour of the occupants 
of each of the Royal carriages ; but the scene that took place 


and the whole cast of countenance of a character peculiarly 


calculated to win the sympathies and admiration of curiously 
expectant people.” _~ 





An Arca ComPLIMENT.—For the decoration of the cen- 
tral arch of Lendal Bridge, York, the head of an angel has 
been needed. Delay ensued, in consequence of the difficulty 
of obtaining a model which came up to the idea of what the 
head of an angel ought to be. A model was sent from Lon- 
don, but the contractors did not like it, and asked leave to 
“wait a little longer.” At length the solution of the difficulty 
flashed upon them. They called in Mr. Tweedy, of York, and 
sent him a photograph of the Princess Alexandra to model 


from. The work is now complete, ready for casting, and seems 
to please everybody. ; 


A Witty snp Brrine Reproor.—Without the gay, or 
rather rapacious ladies, who are stigmatized as filles de marbre, 
without the bouncing, showily dressed lorettes, for whom Rotten 
Row furnished the English with an illustrative denomination, 
and whom it would certainly be a libel on antiquity to call 
Phrynes and Aspasias, in the wake of Parisian feuilletonists, 
the journaux amusants would absolutely remain in need of 
subject-matter. They are the glory of the régime called into 
existence by Mr. Kinglake’s “ Five Brethren of the Elysée,” 
and never could the demon of elegance and depravation boast of 
so many holocausts of virtue. M. Emile Augier, whom the suc- 
cess of Le Fils de Giboyer has made the lion of the day, found him- 
self, a few evenings ago, at a dinner party given in his honour, 
near one of the suspicious heroines of the quart de monde, who 
is to be met with everywhere, and has grown rich enough in 
her vocation to built a magnificent house, with a grand stair- 
case of marble of Carrara. The whole city has rung with 
the praises of that marvellous staircase, which immediately 
became the topic of conversation. The lady expressed a de- 
sire to have some “ aphorism” engraved in golden ietters on 


Re- | the first step, and bluntly asked the unsuspecting dramatist 


to compose a verse or two on her behalf. To the utter 
astonishment of all persons present, the poet declared his 








when the personages of the day came in view was one of the 
most extraordinary in the whole route of their Royal High- 
nesses. Every lady of the many thousands, seated round the 
glorious edifices that presented itself to the admiring eyes of 
the Princess sprang to her feet, a myriad of handkerchiefs 
were waved simultaneously, the boys of St. Paul’s School 
gave “the fire,” and the exuberant joy of the multitudes in 
the streets, in windows, and on the roof tops, broke forth in the 
deafening cheers that the roar of artillery would scarcely have 
drowned, and which were kept up till the Royal party had 
passed into Ludgate-hill. The young Princess first glanced 
at the wonderful dome of the stately pile before her, and then 
looking at the not Jess marvellous sight prepared for her own 
omental honour, her Royal Highness became visibly affected, 
and bowed her acknowledgments with much grace and feel- 
ing.— Ditto. 

Tue Princess AMONG ACQUAINTANCES.—At Devonshire- 
house the Princess exchanged many graceful courtesies with 
the titled person: there assembled. Yet she by no means 
neglected the humbler classes who filled the footways on both 
sides. Her smile, like sunshine, fell both on rich and poor. 
At Cambridge-house, the pace of the Royal carriage, slow as 
it was, was moderated in order to enable the Royal party to 
exchange friendly and almost individual salutations with the 
Premier and his friends. The Prince of Wales, the Princess 
Louise, and Prince Christian joined in these courtesies with 
remarked affability, and the = salutations were of course 
returned with em by Lord and Lady Palmerston and 
their friends. The pleasure which this recognition gave to 
all parties was instinctively felt by an English crowd, and the 
cheering at this moment was deafening. Lord Russell, the 
Duchess Dowager of Sutherland, Comte Fiahault, and the 
party at Coventry-house, also shared in the special attentions 
of the Princess and the Royal party. Another mansion ho- 
noured with a distinct recognition was that of the Duke of 
Cambridge, where the Duchess and Princess Mary waved 
their handkerchiefs and bowed an affectionate welcome. The 
charming solicitude of the Princess to permit every one to 
see her, and to acknowledge every courtesy, was so unceasing 
that it was observed she did not once withdraw her face from 
the vast assemblage to steal a look across the Green Park at 
Buckingham Palace. So far as it was possible, the Princess 
appeared to wish to thank every unit in the vast assemblage 
for coming out to see and welcome her. Her grace, modesty, 
and beauty won all hearts. Her winning smile, the roses 





purpose which shone in her features, made the old enthusias- 
rose to the lips of rich and poor as she passed ; and thus gra- 
cious, smiling, giving and receiving pleasure, amid a runnin 
and ever-renewed roll and current of hearty English cheer- 


ing spectacle which there awaited her.— Ditto. 





Post thinks “the face may be described as a long oval, and in 
cular than in the faces of the members of our o 


the perceptive an lective faculties. 
phrenologists would describe as individuality to a considera- 
ble extent, while eventuality is less fully developed. Firm- 
ness a ecision of character with feminine 
very happily blended in her 
—— from the fi 
it seen beneath a bonnet, but it appears to be a lightish 
golden 1D, not auburn, but brown, just 
gold, which would show very distin 
upon it. The eyes are full of tenderness; their colour is gray, 
but they have such large pupils that they almost give an 
pearance of blackness to the whole surface. The mouth 
prettily shaped, rather small, the lips delicately moulded, and 
the chin rounded with exquisite delicacy. 
— and musical, and, when speaking English, there are faint 
an ay bey of a foreign accent. 
re striking difference,” says the Morning Herald, 
“between the photographs of the Princess and the living face, 
is the brilliant and beaming intelligence of the eye (which no 
hh can possibly convey), heightened as it is by a clear 
of complexion—the more lustrous because set off by 
= brown hair—a charm so rare and so lovely in female 
ity. The features of the Princess, without being of | 


- I distinctive style, are certain in the Grecian mould—wit 
feet high and Street, an imposing triumphal arch, about 60 | this ety avy ye iar! bel 


difference, that the brow is loftier, and 
and supported by 16 Corinthian columns, had been | with intellectual er. The ‘s 


on the south side of which, fronting the Borough, 


iarly marked 
wer. The mouth is 


, but bas oy 
charming exp The eyebrows are beautifully 4 







































which mantied on her fair cheek, the sweet earnestness of 


tic and threw the young into raptures. Blessings involuntarily 


€ | wind and 
ing, the Princess passed into Hyde Park, to enjoy the impos- 


PersonaL APPEARANCE OF THE PRincess.—The Morning 


ce differs very much from the Teutonic 
type of face of the Germans. The facial line is straighter, and 

- 
—if such an expression could be permitted—more ny ee 
wn Royal 


family, while the breadth across the face on the level of the 
eye is less. The forehead is full, finely formed, and what may 
be called well ope, Oe being a very fair proportion.of 

a lhe possesses what 


tleness are 
eral expression. The hair, 
, does not admit of much of 


slightly tinged with 
y when the light falls 


er voice is sil-| person that will und 


readiness to comply at once with her wish, took one of her 
cards, and wrote on the spot the following Alerandrin :— 
“ Ainsi que la Vertu, le Vice a ses digrés.” 

(As well as Virtue, Vice has its steps). Well, there are de- 
grees for every one, as the President of the Court of Assizes 
at Rouen remarked to Alexandre Dumas, when he spoke of 
Corneille with sham modesty. M. Augier’s aphorism may not 
be over polite, but at all events it is true.— Paris letter. 


Buiack CrickeTers.—Our Australian brethren are not con- 
tent selfishly to — the pleasures of the manly game of 
cricket, but are initiating the aborigines into its mystery. We 
should much like (says an English paper) to see our cousins on 
the other side of the Atlantic—even those most warm: in the 
advocacy of abolitionism—holding out the right hand of fellow- 
te the coloured inhabitants of their respective states b: 
making some such proposition as is put forth by a correspond- 
ent of the Australian Yeoman :—“ Some of the daily papers, a 


few weeks ago, copiedea paragraph from an up-country jour- 
nal describing the ability of some aboriginal cricketers. Accord- 


ing to that account, they were anything but indifferent play- 
ers. Would it be possible to bring them down to Melbourne 
to play in a match—Blacks v. Whites? If a complete eleven 
could be so much the better; if not, as near that number 
as possible, and the shortcoming could be supplied by white 
men. The expense of bringing them down, keeping them 
here a week or ten days, and sending them back n, would 
not, I should imagine, be very great; and I have little doubt 
that the novelty of such # match would draw a large con- 
course of spectators—so large that it would prove a remune- 
rative speculation, a all expense were paid, a hand- 
some surplus towards intercolonial fund. The time I 
would for such a match would be New Year’s and the 
two following days.” 


Tue Henorse or LANpsEEr’s “ Baru.”—The Hon. Mrs. F. 
Stoner, the newly-appointed Bed-chamber Woman. to the 
Princess of Wales, is the youngest daughter of the iate Sir 
Robert Peel, and the subject of that exquisite picture by Land- 
seer, called “The Bath,” familiar to the public through the 
engraving. She married Mr. Stonor, the son of Lord Camoys, 
Lord in Waiting to the Queen, who is a Roman Catholic ; and 
this, it is said, gave such deep offence to her brother, Sir Wil- 
liam Peel, Chief of the Naval Brigade in the Crimea and India, 
that he altered a will entirely in her favour just previous to 
his decease.— English paper. 





WEATHER Sic¢Ns.—Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy sky at 
sunset ee fine weather; a sickly looking greenish hue, 
; a dark (or Indian) red, rain; a red sky in the 
morning, bad weather or much wind (perhaps fone a 
sky in the morning, fine weather ; a high dawn, wind; a low 
dawn, fair weather. Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell 
fine weather, with moderate or light breezes ; hard ed oily- 
looking clouds, wind. A dark, gloomy blue sky is windy, but 
a light, bright blue sky indicates fine weather.—Fitzroy’s 
Weather Book. 


Hounps IN THE “OLD Trwe.”—Anything relating to our 
old friends, the Doncaster Corporation, cannot be distasteful to 
the sporting world, and Mr. William Sheardown has collected 
some interesting relics of their earliest sporting and pot and 
spit p! ties. As late as °31, the = two gamekeepers, 
who walked in the procession behind “ The waits (playing on 
their instruments) to fix the top stone of Christchurch spire.” 
“ The gamekeeper’s official dress was a round hat, with a gold 

andrim. Light green plush shooting-coat with 7 
ped pockets, and two side pockets. Waistcoat, scar 
cloth, low, and two pockets with flaps. ches, light green 
lush; and long drab gaiters, They h»fiew suits yearly. 

‘or ordinary wear, leather breeches and iihg drab gaiters, or 
top boots; afterwards long woollen cord trousers and short 
‘drab gaiters. When the corporation became mas<ers of hounds 
has not been ascertained ; there is an entry of 1762, April 27, 
in their courtiers of an order, ‘ That there be given £20 a-year, 
and a frock of blue shage, faced with red, for a sallery for a 

ertake to hunt the corporation’s hounds, 
| over their manors of Rossington, Sandall, and elsewhere with- 
in seven miles of the town. The mayor and six senior mem- 
bers of the co to constitute a committee every month 
for the management of the hunt ; and if none of the committee 
| be out a hunting on field-days, the mejority of the corporation 
members then —— to have the management that day.’ 
| 1764, ordered ‘ Four acres on Rossington Common to be sown 
| with gorse to make a fox-cover at the request of the 
of the neighbourhood at the expense of the co y 
| In 1769 the town-clerk was directed to write to Sir George 
| Cooke, of W , to acquaint him of his servant shooting a 
| hound dog to the corporation. The same year a 
committee was appointed to erect a dog-kennel, and a small 
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house for the huntsman, at the top of the lane called Laith- 
~~ 1771, it was ordered that yo epee bays be bought 
or the huntsman, not exceeding 1 
used only in the hunting season; the corporation to provide 
a joist in summer. 1775, hounds, or some of them, to be dis- 
posed of—pack of slow beagles next winter. A pay- 
ment for ‘sheep worried W hounds’ in April, 1782, may have 
been one of the reasons for the following order: ‘ April 2. 
Hounds ordered to be immediately disposed of. Mr. Wright. 
son, and Mr. Athorpe, of Dinnington, to have the choice and 
refusal, and the huntsman the rest for his own advan in 
case they refuse the whole pack.’ The hounds were not kept 
in kennels, but were quartered upon such of the inhabitants as 
would maintain them. On hunting days the pack was col- 
lected by the huntsman passing nyo the streets, blowing 
his horn; and after the day’s sport they were dispersed to 
their quarters by a crack of the whip at the entrance of the 
town. The dress of the huntsman, it is stated, was afterwards 
scarlet; and on the pack being made beagles it was changed 
to ‘grass-green plush.’ The parish ters for 1810, Septem- 
ber 10, record the burial of ‘Thomas Bell, late huntsman to 
the Corporation, eed sixty-seven.’ William Stephenson, re- 
collected as * Will Stagg,’ was huntsman of the beagle pack.” 
—Sporting Mag. 


Tue Rep Man anv THE Black Man.—When America 
was first discovered it was found inhabited, everywhere, by 
the heathen red man. At St. Salvador, Jamestown, and Ply- 
mouth Rock he presented himself. He was then sole owner 
and occupier of the continent. In process of time the white 
man brought another heathen race—the black man, of Africa 
—whom he enslaved and compelled to labour and perform his 
drudgery. Nearly two centuries have elapsed since these two 
heathen races were thus brought face to face upon the West- 
ern world. At that time the red man spread over the entire 
continent. The black man numbered but about two thousand 
souls. The red man, tall, erect, quick, and alert—was treated 
wy the whites as worthy to be a freeman; the black man— 

ow, sluggish, indifferent, and awkward—as only worthy to 
be a slave. trast these two races now. The red man, free 
in name, and with many proffered advantages for improve- 
ment, a savage and a heathen still, has been driven step by 
step from his hunting grounds and the graves of his fathers, 
until his numbers have dwindled down to less than three 
hundred thousand souls. The black man, on the contrary, 
though in slavery, has wonderfully improved in knowledge, 
christianity, and civilization, and now numbers four million 
souls, The free red man has done nothing for the re 
ment of the country and the wants of man. The slave blac 
man has almost subdued a continent, and made two-thirds of 
the globe pay tribute to his labour. Such is the result and the 
difference of the dealings of the white man with these two 
heathen races. Will some of the | ene ts explain this 
remarkable phenomenon, and tell us why it is that the hea- 
then black man, the ordeal of slavery, has so wonder- 
fully increased in numbers and condition, while the heathen 
red man, unfettered by slavery, and with apparently greater 
capacity and advantages, has dwindled down comparatively 
to so few in number, with no improvement in condition, ex- 
cept where in contact with slavery, and seems destined soon 
to vanish and perish from the earth ?— National Intelligencer. 


“ PIONEERS AND ALL.”— * * This Fund takes up the whole 
army of the Drama, pioneers and all—most wonderful and 
serviceable body those pioneers are. It has been my fortune, 
ladies and gentlemen, to have served in almost every depart- 
ment of the Theatre, with the exception of that portion which 
lies between the scenery and the fvotlights, and which is ordi- 
narily called the stage. I have taken checks and the stock of 
the wardrobe, copied parts, written TT ory and translated 
them, one Se poems book, coun : the money, panes 

tomime masks, and decorated propert 
with Dutch sastal es fri 





and my old and much respected friend, the 
Manager of the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, would be very much 
to learn that in 


e year 1839, at the Theatre Royal, 
Dover, I assisted in the manufacture of a full suit of paste- 
board armour, elaborately veneered with tinfoil, which he wore 
in the Ghost in Hamlet, to the t delight of myself and of 
the audience, but with very little comfort or solace to himself. 
I am afraid he should have “worn his beaver up,” but the 


pasteboard insisted on coming down over his eyes. I may, 
ee Speech of OA. Bale a about the inner life of a — 
- . A. anniversary festival Lan- 





“ Somesopy Get THe Swas.”—Gas had not been introduced 
into St. Louis in 1839 and our oil-lamps at the wings had a 
dangerous way of flaring up in a most unruly manner, occa- 
sionally to set fire to lamp ladders, and thus en- 
be = the building. The lamps were open “ floats,” with 
wick holders co: up from the bottom, and the oil, when 
heated, would take fire, and burn in a large flame. ‘fo guard 

nst accidents, we had a tub of water placed on each side 

the stage, with a large swab or mop in it ready for use at 
any moment; and scarcely a t passed without a swab be- 
ing required. The wing hands (subordinate stage carpenters) 
were instructed to keep a strict watch over the wing lamps, 


Romeo.—See how she leans her cheek upon that hand; oh! 
Ge Seutagee upon that hand, that I might touch that 
Juliet,—Ah, me! (aside.) We'd better not goon. Whereis 
O tomen—-Sh 
.—She speaks. Oh! speak again, bright angel. 

Juliet (aside).—If that swab isn’t brought this fae, Ti 
come down—I will. Ah, there’s Mr. Sol. Smith, with the 
swab at last. 

es a the rest of the speech, unheeded by Juliet, 
who is watching the swabbing.) 

Julie—O Romeo, Romeo; wherefore art thou Romeo? 

(Aside.) Thank heaven, tbe danger is over; the swab has 
saved us.—St. Louis paper. 
CONTAGIOUSNESS OF NeERvoUs EXCITEMENT.—The conta- 
giousness of emotional excitement among human beings is one 
of the most curious and wonderful things in their nature. 
The mad daring of armies, when properly stimulated and led 
by generals in whom they believe and to whom they are de- 
voted ; their equally mad panics when such confidence is 
wanting ; the religious, moral, and sensational fanaticisms 
which sweep over the earth one after another like the waves 
of the sea, are all examples of this contagiousness of mental 
states, when by some cause they reach a certain intensity. 
A curious illustration of this peculiarity, on a small scale, 
seen in the tollowing item from a late Manchester (Eng.) 
paper: “ Upward of three hundred girls were employed in 
sewing in the large school-room under Dr. Munro’s chapel, 
and one or two of them were subject to fits. One afternoon, 
recently, every thing was proceeding in the usual manner 
when suddenly one of the girls was prostrated by a fit. There 
was considerable alarm created in the school by this circum- 
stance, and almost instantly another girl was attacked by 
what the superintendent believes was hysteria, and then 
another and another, until quite a panic prevailed ; altogether 
nineteen girls becoming affected in less than an hour.” 


e 


A Goop SuceGestion.—Gov. Seward has the credit of set- 
ting the bad example of publishing his diplomatic corres- 

ndence with scarcely a fig-leaf of reserve. The fashion will 
~ to be sto: pped or we shall have the whole civilized world 
by the ears. hich of the Great Powers will do mankind a 
signal service by announcing that the confidential dispatches 
enaiy B enn between its Ministers abroad and the 
Foreign Office at heme are henceforth to be withheld from 
public scrutiny and comment, save in rare and peculiar exi- 
gencies’ There are few reforms at once so necessary and so 
feasible.—N. ¥. Tribune. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 742.--By J. Pierce, M.A. 
BLACK. 








White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 741. 


White. Black. 
I QtoQ4 1KtoQs 
2 Q to Kt 6, ch 2 K tks Kt 
3 Q to K6 mate 





If Black commence by playing K 


Q 2, or to Q Kt2, orQ Kt4, 
White's moves with the y 


to 
ueen are easy. 


The mee sg game was played in Rotterdam between Herr 





and to use the swab promptly, whenever occasion might re- 
uire. Besides these watchers, every actor and actress felt a 
interest in the swabbing — and it was not an un- 
usual thing to see Richard the Third, or Hamlet, just before 
entering u the stage, catch up a swab, and dash it upon 
ey | which, if not attended to, were likely to burn 
up the Tower of London, or the Royal Palace at Elsinore. 
Miss Tree was the part of Juliet, and had taken 
ber station (Act II. Scene 2,) on the balcony, for the purpose 
of ight breeze, after the fatigue of the ball 
Stade py nomena he ei 
w 80 ly u 
ii chan cutan tarelieetiote sanmeece that one 
of | lamps was = we bey - up, and all eyes 
being fixed upon ber was t danger of a confla- 
. The fair Juliet had taken her seat on the balcony, 
it was observed to fidget and turn in a most un-Juliet-like 
—_ calling out through the window behind her, in a loud 
w r, 
S ly get the swab !” 
Romeo, who had entered from the right-hand side, and had 
not seen the ena went on with his speech, interrupted 
from time to time by the lovely Capulet :— 


Romeo.—She s yet she says nothing. What of that? 
kin (aside).— Where is Mr. Sol. Smith? Will somebody 
im ? 


Romeo.—Her eye discourses ; 1 will answer it. 
Juliet (aside).— Will nobody get the swab? We shall all be 
burnt up. 


Romeo.—I am too bold, ’tis not to me she 


Juliet (aside).—No ; it is to somebody to the swab. | plays 
Smith ? . 


Where is Mr. Sol. 


Anderssen and upré : 

White(D.) Black (A.) White(D.) Black (A.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 23 Rtks B Guna 
2KttoK B38 KttoB3 4% K to k2 tks R 
SK BtoB4 BtoB4 2B QKttoKts QtoQ4 
4PtoQB3 KttoKB3 2% QRtoK(i) Qtks RP 
5 PtoQ4 P tks P Soe ass R tks Kt (’) 
6 PtksP(a) Bto Kt5,ch 28 Ptks R R tks P 
TBtoQ?2 B tks B, 2 KttoK4 RtksP,ch 
Fb ty ah PAL 30 K to Kt 3 R to Kt 7, ch 
9 P tks P KKttksP(6) | 31 KtoB4()) Pto Kt4,ch 
10 Castles £ tles 32 Kt tks P to Q ch 
LL PtoKR3 KttoK B5(d) | 3 RtoK3 tks P, ch 
12 Q Kt to K4 BtoK3 SM KttoK4 RtoK kts 
13 Bto Kt5 toQé ot bt R to B38, ch 
14 B tks Kt tks 36 K to Kt3 Rto Bé 
15 QKtto Kt5 R to Kt 87 QtoKS8,ch K to Kt? 
16 hy to K Kt3 38 QtoK7,ch RtoB? 
17 QtoQ2 toK B4 39 QtoKtich KtoR 

18 KRto K to Q 4(e) 40 K to B2 PtoK4 
19 KRtoK5 toB3 41 QtoKt4 RtoKB 
eh ttk RP,ch(s) | 42 Qto K 6 48 by 
| 3 toR2 Q to B5, ch #8 QtoBé,ch K to Kt 

/ 22 K tks Kt BtoK 8, ch (g) | 44 Q to K 6, ch, and draws. 








(a) P to K 5 is much better play, for, by checking with the B 


next move, Black obtains a superior game.—() The second player 
has now a rather preferable position, for White's QPis isblated 


and weak. If White here to Q Kt 3, the ly is Q Kt 
°) ere play Q to Q reply is Q 





| to R 4, and the advan the defence. layi 
the Kt to Q Kt3, It aptoare that Anderssen could have ferred ane 
Whi should 





| gain of the Q P; ergo, *s 11th move is unsound, and 
rather have been Kt to Q Kt 3.—(¢) All this is planned with a 
master’s mind. This part of Black's combination was appa- 
rently foreseen by 80 accurately as to win two 
for a Rook and Pawn.—(g) The play throughout these in- 
resting positions is skilful and instructive.—(h) Much better 
than changing Queens.—(i) More prudent to have played P to Q 
Kt 3 first.—k) Comanionty, to prevent K to Kt 5.—(7) White 
through this cult end-game with laudable patience and 
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CLUB RATES. 


We are so uently in receipt of letters from friends at , 
distance, who = kind Toth to their satisfaction with 
the Aldion, and to enquire, with s heartiness which a long expe 
rience has fay oy to be genuine, whether there is an they 
fo Goer ee we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
i jubs. 
mee each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 

Englishmen of his bourhood, and then say as much for the 

Albion ag he may tnink its merits entitle it to, he would have no 

difficulty in three or four of them to join him in a Club, 

and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that’ there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
| al would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
riends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $12; and an extra Copy of the Albion, op 
two of the Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $20; and an extra Copy of the paper axp 
two Engravings; or TWO extra Copies, or FOUR Hngravings, to 
the getter-up. 





A COMPLIMENT FROM RoyaLty.—We clip the following item 
from a recent number of the London (Court) Journal. “ We have 
of late observed with pleasurable feelings a growing tendency 
among the higher circles to contract a closer intimacy with the 
disciples of Art and Science. This is as it should be, for in our 
humble opinion Englend rises higher in the scale of civilization 
by the fertile genius of her sons than oy the rays of peer on 
reflected from her arms. At the late levee in the Queen’s Draw 
ing Rooms among other notabilities we noticed with unfeigned 
satisfaction the celebrated Dr. Holloway, whose Pills and Ojnt- 
ment have won for him a universal and imperishable name, his 
sober habiliments strangely contrasted with the elegant and re- 
cherche dress of the courtiers who surrounded him. On intro. 
ducing him to the Queen, her Majesty extended her hand to him 
in the most gracious and smiling manner, detaining him a few 
moments by well merited compliments to his fame, which had been 
echoed to the uttermost boundaries of the earth, wherever sick- 
ness had found a “local habitation,” or disease sown its dragon 
teeth. Her Majesty particularly alluded to the benefits which not 
only the wounded British but even French Soldiers had received 
from his Ointment during the Russian war. The Doctor bowed 
his venerable head in acknowledgment of this proud tribute from 
his Sovereign Mistress to his unceasing efforts in the cause of 
suffering humanity. From the united testimony of the Medical 
Staff. the Officers, and Miss Florence Nightingale, who all con- 
curred in the great efficacy of Dr. Holloway’s Ointment in gun- 
shot wounds, sloughing ulcers, sabre cuts and contusions, the 
Government has issued orders that the Ointment be used for dres- 
sings in all the Military Hospitals throughout Great Britain and 
her dependencies.”’— Chester p ond Times, 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

The advertiser, having been restored to health ina few weeks by 
a very simple remedy, after having suffered several years with a 
severe lung affection, and that dread disease, consumption, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow sufferers the means of cure. 
To all who desire it he will send a copy of the prescription used, 
free of charge,) with directions for preparing and using the same, 
which they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma 
Bronchitis, &c. The only object of the advertiser in sending the 
prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread information 
which he conceives to be invaluable ; and he hopes every sufferer 
will try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, and may prove 
blessing. Parties wishing the prescription will please address. 

REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, King’s County, N. Y. 


< BEVRIDCE & CO., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 
NEWBURGHE, County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 

Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
of the above brand; manufactured from the best quality of Malt 
and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its charac- 
wter, and generally known as a standard article. 

a ¢ as above in Hhds., Bbis., and half Bbls., for Shipping or 
ty use. 


ARMY SHIRTS! a ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
ue Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 
r dozen. 
wr Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 
shirt making. 
IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 


FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 
Lass Invaluable to Sportsmen, Offi- 


G 

ce: ravellers, &c., com portable, 
efficient ; combining extraordinary defining 
power and wide field of observation. 


Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
stamp. 


GERESOSS, Cyticien, 
669; Broadway, under rge House, N. Y. 


GEE GIMBREDE’S NEW (THREE CORNERED) 
ILLET ENVELOPE, just introduced. 
S = Sus Fd a East side. 
BUMS—JUST RECEIVED 
ane Are Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 
roadway. 


GREAT VARIETY 
A FINE PH 


























ic ALBUMS, 


reasonable pri 
ie prices, 
AT GIMBREDE'S, 
688 ' 


Cucosaxze. 





VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 


are, as Usual, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and the 
BEST styles, 


aT 





300 CANAL STREET. 
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